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Update on Farm Income, Exports, Land Values, 
Food Prices— and Hurricane Damage 



The outlook for exports, income, 
land values, and food prices 
points u> a favorable checkup for 
U.S. agricuHurc in 1992, Forecasts for 
higher food grain receipts, increased gov- 
ernment payments, and smaller expenses 
have improved the 1992 outlook for 
gross and net cash income. 

Farm income estimates for both 1991 
and 1992 have been raised- Estimated 
net farm income for 1991 — near $45 
billion — is about $3 billion above the 
May esiimaia And for 1992, net farm in- 
come estimated at $42-$47 billLOn is 
about $2 billion above May's estimate. 

Strong advances in food grain receipts — 
pariiciilariy for wheat — could push loial 
crop receipts lo $80-$83 billion, com- 
pared with an average of S80.5 billion for 
the past 2 years. Livestock receipts for 
] 992 are currently forecast at S84-$85 
billion, compared with 199rsprelimi- 
nary S87 billion. The slip is due lo lower 
red meal receipts. 

AsHscal 1992 ends, U.S. agriculturjl ex- 
ports arc forecast $4 billion above fiscal 
199rs $37,5 billion. And a S900-million 
increase in agricultural Imports would 
bring their total to a record $23.5 billion. 

Although this year's weakening of the 
U,S- dollar in foreign exchange markets 
brings speculation of a stronger U,S. agri- 
cultural trade surplus, the weaker dollar 
came too late to significantly boost ex- 
ports in Hscal 1992. And positive im- 
pacts that might be expected in Hscal 
1993 are likely to be offset by lower 
grain and soybean prices— which would 
drive down the value of bulk exports rela- 
tive to exports of high-value products- 
Other positive signs on agriculture's ho- 
rizon include a recent appraisers' survey 
ofU.S, fannland values. Forihe 12 
months following the July 1992 survey, 
farmland values arc expected to average 
I percent higher than the previous year. 
The appraisers* expectations are in line 




The latest forecast for food prices spells 
good news for U.S. consumers. The rise 
in the Consumer Price Index (CPI) for 
food in 1992 will probably bcihesmall- 
I est in 25 years. In 1967, the CPI for food 
^ rose 0.9 pcrcent> and this year s increase 
, is expected to be around 1 percent, possi- 
bly matching the 25-year record. 

Several factors are holding food price 
rises to a minimum this year. Increased 
supplies of meats, particularly pork, have 
pushed retail beef, pork, and poultry 
prices down. A low inflation rate is keep- 
ing the lid on costs for processing and 
distributing food. And slow growth in 
consumers* real income is keeping con- 
sumer demand fairly stagnant^ particu- 
larly for ready-to-serve foods and 
restaurant meals. 



with USDA*s forecast for a 1- to 3-per- 
cent increase for calendar 1992. Factors 
cited by appraisers in the forecast for 
higher land values include increased de- 
mand for farmland — based on piospects 
for higher farm incomes, lower interest 
rates, and higher inflation-^and less 
farmland on the market. 

InJuly, USDA conducted the first sign- 
up for a pilot Wetlands Reserve Program 
(WRP) involving nine stales. Fanner 
interest exceeded the most optimistic ex- 
pcctations^-over 2,700 intentions were 
filed to participate on 466,000 acres. Of 
this, USDA can accept 50^000 acres, at a 
cost of $46-4 million. 

The l2th and latest signup in the Conser- 
vation Reserve Program (CRP) tenta- 
tively enrolled just over 1 million acres, 
bringing total CRP enrollment to 36.5 
million acres. Nearly 40 percent of the 
acreage tentatively accepted in the 12th 
CRP signup is located in the Com Belt. 
This is a sizable shift from the Tust 5 
years of the program (1986-90). when 
the Com Belt represented only 14 per- 
cent of enrollment 



Bad weather has brought clouds to agri- 
culture's otherwise favorable outlook in 
some areas. In Florida, Hurricane An- 
drew battered Dade County's agricultural 
area, then proceeded to Louisiana. In 
Hawaii, Hurricane Iniki struck the north- 
ern island of Kauai, damaging the sugar- 
cane crop. 

Most of Florida's lime, avocado, and 
mango production lay in Andrew's path 
through Dade County, and severe dam- 
age is reported to aJl three crops. Damage 
was also sustained by Dade County's 
nursery and greenhouse industry, which 
has produced an estimated S150 million 
annually in tropical plants, bedding 
plants, and foliage. About two-thirds of 
these were grown in shade houses, many 
of which were destroyed. 

In Louisiana, sugarcane in coastal par- 
ishes sustained severe damage, causing 
the statewide sugarcane crop rating lo 
plummet from 100 percent good to excel- 
lent to nearly half rated poor or very 
poor, USDA reduced its sugarcane pro- 
duction forecast for Louisiana by 19 
percwit as a consequence. 
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Livestock, 
Dairy & Poultry 
Overview 

1993 Outlook Based on 
September Projections 

* Growth in beef, broilers^ and turkey 
production to be more moderate, as 
producers face weaker returns and 
large supplies of most meats. But 
pork production expected to hit an - 
other record. 

* Pork imports likely to remain steady 
and export growth to slow, although 
volume could hit a postwar record. 
Broiler exports to continue strong, 
but processed product exports likely 
to run up against strong competition 
from competitors with tower labor 
costs. 

9 Retail prices for alt meats to be 
steady or only slightly higher. 

[For the latest Jivcslock, dairy, and poul- 
uy outlook, see tables 10-17.] 



Another Record 
For Pork in 1993 

* Com mere iai pork production pro- 
jected ai 173 billion pounds, up 
slightly from the expected 1992 re- 
cord of 17.2 billion. Growth is ex* 
pected in the first half of the year, 

« Barrow and gilt prices to average 
$40-$46percwtin 1993, with the 
lowest prices in the first quarter; re- 
tail pork prices to remain virtually 

unchanged, 

* Pork Imports to remain steady, near 
670 million pounds. Export growth 
will continue, but slower than in 
1991 and 1992. Exports of 405 mil- 
lion pounds in 1993 would be a post- 
war record. 

Beef Production Up 
1 Percent in 1993 

* , . ,But year-over-year increases in 
beef supplies won't be evident until 
spring quarter, 

* Beef production not likely to keep 
up with population growth, Per cap- 
ita beef supplies expected to decline 
by about a half pound, 

* Commercial steer and heifer slaugh- 
ter to increase about 275,000 head, 1 
percent above 1992, Commercial 
steers and heifers account for about 
80 percent of the slaughter supply, 

* Average dressed weights, up 20 
pounds since 1 990, to continue in- 
creasing, 

* Cow slaughter to increase slightly, 
but remain below 6 million head, 
with a larger proportion from beef 
herds, as dairy inventories continue 
to decline, 

* Modest expansion of beef breeding 
herds to come from larger numbers 
of young replacement stock, and 
likely to affect next year's calving 
rate as a larger number of these heif- 
ers calve and enter the herd. 



Broiler Prices 
Holding Steady 

* Prices reflect small production in- 
creases — 4 percent in the third quar- 
ter. Slower growth helped keep 
average broiler prices near last 
year's 54 cents per pound. 

* October's production to increase 2-3 
percent, based on weekly chick 
placements in August. Increases of 
about 4 percent likely for the fourth 
qtianer of 1992, 

* Fourth-quarter wholesale prices ex- 
pected at 45*51 cents, compared 
with 50.5 last year. Wholesale prices 
typically decline following Labor 
Day, the traditional end of the vaca- 
tion and outdoor-grilling season. 
Even strong exports won't help 
prices move up further this year, 

* Retail prices of whole broilers aver- 
aging slightly below a year ago, re- 
flecting strong competition for 
consumer's meat dollar. Fourth-quar- 
ter prices to be around 85 cents per 
pound, 1-2 cents below last year. 

Modest Growth for 
Broilers in 1993 

* Broiler production to increase about 
4 percent, based on lower but posi- 
tive net returns to producers for most 
of 1992, 

* Broiler exports likely to continue 
strong, setting another record. Rela- 
tively low prices for dark meat pans 
will help the U,S, compete in world 
poultry markets. But increasing U,S. 
exports in further-processed prod- 
ucts remains a major challenge, due 
to higher US. labor costs compared 
with major competitors such as Thai- 
land and Brazil 

* Wholesale prices for whole birds ex- 
pected to average 49-55 cents a 
pound, compared with around 51 
cents in 1992, 
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* Retail prices for whole broilers to in- 
crease slightly, averaging aiDund 87 
cents a pound 

Gains in Turkey Output 
Slow 

* Look for moderate production in- 
creases of 2-3 percent for 1993, sup- 
ported by expected improvement in 
returns during fourth-quarter 1992, 
and anticipated lower 1993 feed 
costs. 

* Fourth-quarter 1992 output to be 
about 2 percent above last year, fol- 
lowing 3-4 percent growth in the 
third quarter. Lower poult place- 
ments tn May point to slightly lower 
production in October compared 
with a year ago, but November's out- 
put should be higher because place- 
ments rose in June. 

* Overall 1992 turkey output to rise 
about 3 percent from 199Ldueto 
more birds — approximately 1 .5 per- 
cent more-^nd heavier weights at 
slaughter. Cooler weather helped 
weight gain, from an average 2L5 
pounds in 1991 (JanuaryJune) to 
21.9 pounds. 



* Hen prices firmer in third quarter, 
but remained below the second quar- 
ter. Eastern region hens averaged 
58*59 cents per pound, likely to rise 
seasonally to 57-63 cents in the 
fourth quarter Tom prices retained 
their premium over hens in the third 
quarter, but were also below a year 
earlier 

* Fourth-quarter beginning stocks, at 
an estimated 735 million pounds, to 
remain record high, and about 10 
percent above last year. 

* Turkey consumption slowed this 
year, mainly because of sharply in- 
creased meat supplies — especially 
pork — at lower prices. Seasonal in- 
creases in turkey consumption ex- 
pected in the fourth quarter as the 
holiday season approaches. Slower 
growth in pork production later next 
year would also boost turkey sales. 

Egg Market 
Under Pressure 

* Table-egg production at the highest 
level since 1988, and expected to be 
up over 1 percent for the year. Third- 
quarter output likely 1 percent above 



last year, and fourth quarter fraction- 
ally above a year ^o. 

* New York wholesale prices firmed 
in the third quarter, but remained 
well below a year earlier, with third- 
quaner prices expected 12 to 13 
cents per dozen lower and fourth- 
quaner prices 2-8 cents lower. 

* Table-egg flock to expand through 
the rest of 1992, but at a relatively 
slow rate. The flock typically hits an 
annual low in July or August, build- 
ing through the rest of the year. 
Flock size on August 1 was about 
the same as in July, and only 0.6 per- 
cent above a year earlier. 

* Fractionally lower egg production 
likely in 1993, given poor net re- 
turns in 1992. Egg-type chicks 
hatched during July were down 5 
percent ftom a year earlier and eggs 
in incubators on August 1 were 
down 14 percent. 

* Wholesale egg prices likely to im- 
prove in 1993, 5-8 cents above 1992, 
to the low 70's per dozen, 

* Retail egg prices to average in the 
low 90's, about a nickel above this 



Sluggish Prices Stow Gains in Output for Turkeys 
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Broilers 

Federally Inspected slaughter^ 
C8n31led(mil.lb) 
Wholesale price. 

12-clly(c/fc.) 
Stocks begnning of period (mil. lb.) 
Broiler-type diicks hatched (mil.) 

Turkeys 

Federal [y Inspected slaughtern 

certified (mil. lb.) 
Whotesale price- Eastern U S.. 

8-16 b. young hen$ {clb.) 
Stocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed k\ U.S. (mit.) 

Eggs 

Farm praduc1ion{mil.) 
Average number o( layers (mil.) 
Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
large (C/doz,) 
Stocks, first of month 

Shell (ml!, doz.) 

Frozen (mil. doz.) 
Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) 



Milk 



Milk prod. 21 stales (miL lb.) 
Milk per cow (lb ) 
Number of milk cows (1 .000) 
U.S. milk producuon {mil. lb.) 
Stock, beginning 

TotaJ (mil. lb.) 

CommefdaUmi^. lb.) 

Government (mit, lb.) 
Imports total (mil. \b.) 
Commerdal dtsappearance (mjl. t>.) 



1989 



17.334,2 



*E£[]maicKJ. 

See tables 13 arxi 14 tcx complete rerms and de^NliDns. 



■AnnuaJ- 
1990 



18.553.9 
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year. Pfer capita corisumptiori of 
around 232 eggs expected— si ighily 
lower than in 1992. 

* Egg exports continue strong ihis 
year, helped by low U.S. prices and 
continued sales ihrough the Export 
Enhancement Program (EEP). 

Milk Output 
To Rise in 1993 

* Milk production to rise about I per- 
cent, helped by substantial expan- 
sion early in the year following 
relatively strong 1992 milk prices. 
Prices to weaken through the year. 



however, slowing further output in- 
creases as ttie year progresses. 

Commercial disappearance to rise 2 
percent (milkfat basis). Anticipated 
improvements in income growth and 
favOTable prices would boost sales 
of products made from whole milk 
or cream. But COmm^cial use of 
skim solids to be stagnanti because 
market prices will remain high. 

Govcmment net removals of surplus 
milkfat to fall 2-3 billion pounds, 
milk equivalent Surplus of skim sol- 
ids ID be larger than 1992, but re- 
main small. 



Lai^er surplus of slum milk solids 
will probably stabilize farm milk 
prices. By spring, milk prices pro- 
jected to fall below a year earlier. 
Annual average to decrease about 90 
cents per cwt. 



For further informationt contact: 
Richard Stillman and Agnes Pferez, coor- 
dinators; Steve Reed. catUe; Leland 
Southard, hogs; Lee Christensen and 
Larry Witucki, poultry; Jim Miller and 
Sara Short, dairy. All are at (202) 219- 
1285. GS 
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Field Crops 
Overview 

Domestic Outlook- 
September Projections 
For 1992/93 

Corn Yields To Set Record 

* Based on September I conditions, 
com yields—pegged at 121 .4 bush- 
els per acre^ — will boost pnoductbn 
17 percent above 1991^. This is up 
slightly from the August 1 forecast 

t The 121.4 bushels would be a rec- 
ord, and producLion would be the 
highest since 1985/86. Objective 
yield surveys indicate record-high 
ear counts and near-reconl stalk 
counts. 

* Between August 1 and September 1, 
Illinois and Indiana yields remained 
at 1 30 bushels per acre; Iowa yields 
remained at l3l bushels. Yields in- 
creased in Kansas, Missouri, Ohio, 
and South Dakola, but fell in Colo- 
rado and Nebraska* 

* In contrast to the steady rains of 

July, less-than-normal rainfall hit the 
central Com Belt in August Central 
Illinois received less than half an 
inch of rain, and Peoria's 0*25 
inches gave it the driest August in 
136 years. 

* Below-nonnal temperatures contin- 
ued in the Com Belt In Dubuque, 
Iowa, an average temperature of 64 
degrees — about 6 degrees below nor- 
mal — resulted in a lecOTd-cold Au- 
gust, toppling the previous record set 
in 1915. 

* Abnwmal coolness has delayed crop 
progress. As of September 20, only 
28 pen;ent of the com crop was ma- 
ture, well behind last year's 79 po^* 
cent and the 5-year average of 69 
percent Harvest was underway in 
the southern Com Belt. 



t Total com use forecast up 1 percent 
from 199 1/92. Feed use to be up due 
to tighter barley and oat supplies, ex- 
panded Uvestock production, and 
lower com pnces. Industrial use also 
up, but exports down slighdy as 
world trade slips. 

* Despiteslightly higher use, the 
larger com crop expected to push 
ending stocks nearly 70 percent 
higher and reduce season-average 

prices below 1991/92. 

Sorghum & Barley Yields 
Also Up 

t Sorghum prices down in 1992/93, 
accompanying a 46-percent jump in 
production. Yields to average 9.7 
bushels per acre higher than in 
1991^2; harvested area also up. 



* Lower area brings barley production 
down 7.5 percent from 1991^2, de* 
spite September projections callii^g 
for a record yield of 58.9 bushels per 
acre. If realized, that yield would ex- 
ceed the previous record of 57.2 
bushels set in 1981 

t The September yield projection for 
barley is up nearly 9 percent from 
the August forecast. The reason: 
cool weather and adequate rainfall in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

Soybean Yields a 
Record . . . 

t Based on September 1 conditions, 
soybean yields — at 35.9 bushels per 
acre — up 0.1 bushels from the Au- 
gust 1 forecast, and 1.6bushels from 
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Z7.3 


7.70 


1992/^ 


3.03 


2.97 


5.524 


164.0 


196.7 


93.1 
m. bates 


74.0 


29.6 
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Cotton 














1991/92 


14.1 


13.0 


652 


17.6 


20.0 


9^ 


6.7 


3.8 


58.30* 


199Z'93 


13.4 


11.2 


683 


15,9 


20.0 


9.7 


6.3 


3.8 


- 



Baied on SepterrterlO. 1992 World Agttattural Supply and Demand Esdmatesi U.S. markeDngyeafS^^ 
"Weismed-averageprtee iDf Augua-Mafd^; n« a season avefa^e. 

See table 1 7 Tor compleie de1inilk>n oT Terms 
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last year's record. If ihe record is re- 
alized, ihe 1992 crop would be ihe 
lai:gesi since 1985/86, 

* Scpicmber yield prospects showed 
improvements in the Delta and ccr* 
uin eastern states compared with Au- 
gust L [)ecl]nes in Michigan and 
Wisconsin were due to persistent 
cooler-ihan-normal weather, 

* The pace of soybean development 
quickened somewhat in August, but 
continued to be delayed. As of Sep- 
tember 20, about 39 percent of the 
soybean crop was dropping leaves, 
behind last year's 56 percent and the 
5-year avoage of 50 percenL 

* Soybean use during 1992/93 up 1 
percenL Soybean exports expected 
up 3 percent, due in pan to i^uced 
rapcsecd production in ihe EC and 
Canada. Crush to be up slightly, 

* Ending soybean stocks projected 1 1 
percent above carryin, wiih prices av- 
eraging somewhat below last year. 
US, soybean meal and oil prices 
both near last year's levels, 

, , . And So Are Spring 
Wheat Yields 

* "Other spring wheal" production to 
hit a record 719 million bushels, 42 
percent higher than in l99l. Spring 
wheal yields would be 3 bushels 
above 1990*s record of 36,7, Cool 
weather and adequate rains aided 
yield prospects, 

* Spring wheal harvest active, but late 
ripening of ihe crop and scattered 
rains checked harvest progress. 
Spring wheat harvest was 77 percent 
complete as of September 20, com- 
pared with a 5-year average of near 
100 percent. 

* Overall, U.S. wheat output for all 
classes up 22 percent from 1991/92, 
and up 3 percent from the August 1 
forecast. The U.S. average yield for 
all classes forecast 3,9 bushels above 
last year, and 1 2 bushels above ihe 
August 1 forecast. 



Emergency Funds Available for Crop Losses 



Hurricane Andrew was among the fac- 
tors leading loanannounccmeniof an 
addilional S75S million in emergency 
assistance for agricultural disasters, in- 
cluding damage caused by the recent 
hurricanes. The aid will cover nol 
only 1992 losses, but also 1990 and 
1991 cn>p losses for which disaster 
payments were noi received. This 
amount is in addition to S995 million 
tn disaster aid already paid out for 
1990 and 1991 crops, which was an- 
nounced on January 2 (Phase 0- 

These amounts together — $995 mil- 
lion plus $7SS million — comprise the 
$l,7Sbillionincrop loss aid signed 
Into legislation last falL (On Seplcm* 
ber 18* Congress appropriated addi- 
tional funds for agricultural disaster 
relief More details will be provided 
in ihcucxiAgnadturatOutlooL) 

The $7SS'milIion aid package is being 
provided in two phases. Phase 11 allo- 
cates S 100 million for disaster claims 
for fall-seeded program crops* such as 
winter whcau planted in 1991 and har- 
L vcsicd in 1 992. Pans of the Plains ex- 
I perienccd particularly adverse condi- 
r uons this past winter and spring. The 
application period for Phase 11 is Scp- 

Itcmber 8 through October 2, 
Phase in consists of the remaining 
$655 million. This amount is avail- 
able to producers who sustained 
I losses on 1992 crops Oncludingdam- 
■ age caused by "Andrew"), lo produc- 
ers who suffered losses to fall-seeded 




crops and who did not apply during 
Phase U, and to producers with 1990 
or 1991 Crop losses who did not re- 
ceive disaster payments for those 
losses. The signup period for Phase HI 
is October 13. 1992 through February 
12, 1993. 

To be eligible for a portion of the 
S755 million, producers with crop in- 
surance must have losses greater than 
35 percenL For those without insur- 
ance, losses must exceed 40 percent. 
Producers with 1992 crop losses may 
be required to purchase crop insur- 
ance for 1993 to have claims hon- 
ored. If producers received prior 
emergency aid for 1990 or 1991 
losses, they am not eligible to receive 
further assistance for either of those 
years. 

Because payments are limited by the 
S755-mitlion allocation, producers are 
not assured of coverage for the entire 
amount of claims. Last April, USDA 
prorated payments for crop losses by a 
national factor of 50.04 percent to 
meet the limits of the $99S-nniUiGn 
appropriation under Phase L 

An as-yet- unknown national alloca- 
tion factor will be determined sepa- 
rately for Phase H and for Phase HI. 
The final allocation factor for each 
phase cannot be determined until the 
application periods have been com- 
pleted and Claims arc verified, 
lJayHarwooda02} 219-08401 



Total use for all wheat down 7 per- 
cent in 1992/93* with exports down 
8 percent due lo lower global trade 
and continued large EC supplies. Do- 
mestic use down S percent from last 
year due lo lower wheal feeding, as 
wheat prices expected high rebiive 
lo com prices. 

Ending stocks in 1992/93 forecast 
43 percent above carryin. with 
season-average prices expected near 
1991/92's $3 per bushel. 



1 
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Cool, Damp Weather 
Lowers Rice Prospects , , , 

* With beginning stocks and produc- 
tion forecast higher in 1992/93 than 
in 1991/92, rice supplies expected 
up almost 7 percent. Area up com- 
pared with last year, but yields down 
nearly 2 percent, 

* For 1992, the September 1 yield 
forecast down slightly from the Au 
gust 1 forecast, due to declines in 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi, 
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Crop Progress Report 



The reason: cooj. damp weaiher and 
damage from Hurricane Andrew. 

* Ratoon (second crop) prospccis have 
diminished in Louisiana and Texas 
due to relatively cool weather. 

* About 58 percent of the crop had 
been harvested as of September 20. 
ahead of the 5-year average of 49 
percent Harvest 89 percent com - 
plete in Louisianaf ahead of average^ 
and 80 percent complete in Texas, 
slightly behind. 

* Domestic use and exports to be 
higher in 1992/93 than last year, up 

1 and 14 percent, respectively. These 
levels reflect lower prices rclalive to 
1991^2, and are litUe change from 
the August projections. 

* Ending stocks forecast 8 percent 
higher than carryin. Prices are ex- 
pected in the $6.50-$7.50 range for 
1992/93, below this year's S7.50- 
$7.55. 

,,, With Cotton* s 
Situation Similar 

* Production expected down 9 percent 
from 1991/92'sielatively high level, 
due to lower expected acreage. This 
forecast down more than 3 percent 
from last month. Texas producers 
continue lo abandon acreage due lo . 
cool, wei weather — only two-thirds 
of planted area is expected to be har- 
vested. 

* Total use in 1992/93 to fall 2 percent 
from 1991/92. Domestic use up 1 
percent, as mill use remains strong. 
But exports down 6 perccnL 

* Ending stocks at 3.8 million bales, 
down 7 percent from last month's 
forecast and equal to the canyin 
level. 

* Crop progress slightly behind the 5- 
year average, due to cool tempera- 
tures and rains. As of September 20, 
bolls opening on 49 percent of the 
crop^ compared with a 5-ycar aver- 
age of 57 percent 

[Joy Harwood (202) 219-0840} 



Update on U.S. Cotton 

September I conditions poini to lower 
cotton acreage. 

• Planted area of 13.4 million acres 
about 3 percent below 1991^2, and 
growers likely to harvest only 1 1.2 
million acres, a 3 -year low- Antici- 
pated abandonment of 2.2 million 
acres would be the largest since 
1953. when 2.5 million acres were 
abandoned. 



The season began ahead of the his- 
torical average, but a cool . wel June 
forced growers in Texas lo abandon 
substantial acreage. Texas abandon- 
ment this season is estimated at 2.1 
million acres. 

Late planting and cooler-ihan- 
normal temperatures in the southern 
states have put crop development 
b^ind normal. 



Large Acreage Abandonment Reduces Cotton Crop Potential 
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Cotton Crop Encounters Cool, Wet Weather In the South 
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Crop Progress Report 



Cotlon produciion of nearly 16 mil- 
lioa bales would be below last sea- 
son and the 1937 record of nearly 
19 million baJcs, but still third high- 
est on recx>rd. 

Despite lower output nationally, a 
few major stales* such as Ca]ifomia> 
Arkansas, and Louisiana, are ex- 
pected to raise production from 
199iy92. 



Cotton conditions improve in iate Sep- 
tember. 

• As of September 20, the U.S. aver- 
age rating of 3.33 puts the overall 
condition of the crop in the fair to 
good range, but sJightly below the 
previous two seasons. 

« Among major cotton states, ratings 
as of September 20 were highest in 
California, with the entire crop 
rated good to excellent. Ratings 
were lowcJit in Texas (only 25 per- 
cent good to excellent). 



Forecasts for National Upland Cotton Yields Drop In September 
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Prospects for Lorger Foreign CoHon Output 
Pressure U.S. CoHon Prices 



Mil balds 




Yieid forecasts deciine, but remain high. 

• Yield prospects in September re- 
vised downward in most of the ma- 
jor producing states. The national 
upland cotton yield is placed at 683 
pounds per harvested acre, down 
from August, but still the second 
highest 

• USDA will update the couon yield 
forecast in October. November, De- 
cember, and January, and issue a fi- 
nal estimate in May. Some years 
have seen substantia] revisions be- 
tween early-season forecasts and fi- 
nal yields, particularly when crop 
development is behind schedule. 

Despite poor weather^ prices con- 
tinue to faii. . . 

... As large foreign production pros- 
pects and an above-average U.S. crop 
pressure U.S. and world cotton prices 
this summer. 

Steep declines in December cotton fu- 
tures occurred in August and contin- 
ued into September, with the contract 
low of 53.6 cents per pound set on 
September 10. 

IBob Skinner and Us Meyer (202) 
219-0840] 



1991 



1992 



Monthfy forecast tor crop year from World Agricultural Supply and [Demand Estimates. 
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Global Outlook: 
1992/93 Projections 

World Wheat 
Output Down 

t . , . As a larger U.S. crop offsets de- 
clines in ihe EC, Eastern Euiopc, 
Canada, and Argentina, 

^ Record EC carryin to push up EC ex- 
port share, despite smaller Output 

.« Freezing temperatures, snow^ and 
rain in Canada recently reduced the 
quality of a sizable portion of an al- 
ready laic crop. Total Canadian ex- 
ports down, but more wheat for feed 
will be exported, 

« World trade forecast down 7 per- 
cent, largely because of declines in 
imports by China and former USSR. 
U.S, export market share to drop to 
3 1 J percent, but prospects likely to 
improve with the forecast decline in 
Canadian exports and the recent 
29,1-million-ton EEP announcement. 

17.5* Corn Export 
Share To Grow 

« , , , But global com imports decline 
significantly, largely in the former 
USSR, so overall market is smaller. 

* U,S, com exports to drop below the 
1991/92 level, due to wider availabil- 
ity of wheat for feed, particularly in 
the South Korean market Neverthe- 
less, market share rises to 70 percent 

t Gains in 1992/93 world com produc- 
tion, primarily in theU,S. Gains also 
expected for former USSR and for 
South Africa, assuming recovery 
from 1991/92 drought. 

US. Share of Rice Trade 
To Move Up 

* , , . As U,S. supplies rebound, 
growth of domestic use slows, U,S, 
prices decline, and foreign exports 
slip. 



Lower Grain Exports In 1992 Global Outlook 
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Wheat 


1991/92 


543.0 


108.2 


557,0 


129.5 




1992/93 


539,4 


100.9 


640.0 


129.0 


Coarse grains 


1991/92 


801.4 


95,8 


807.4 


131.0 




1992/93 


818.3 


87^7 


804.3 


U4.9 


Com 


1991/92 


485.3 


63.8 


487.5 


78.1 




1992/93 


515.8 


56.8 


497.3 


96.5 


Rlc^, 


1991/92 


347.2 


14,0 


352.9 


54.6 




1992/93 


352.0 


13,4 


355.3 


51.3 


Oilseeds 


1991/92 


221.7 


36,? 


183,7 


21.5 




1992/93 


224,4 


36.1 


184.8 


22.2 


Soybeans 


1991/92 


105.3 


27.6 


91,5 


18.3 




1992/93 


109.8 


286 


922 


19.5 


Soybean nf^eal 


1991/92 


72,3 


27.8 


71,9 


3.0 




1992/93 


72.9 


27 J 


73.1 


2.8 


Soybean al 


1991/92 


16.6 


4.0 


16.0 


2.1 




1992/93 


16J 


4.0 
A*^. baies 


16.7 


2.1 


Cotton 


1991/92 


95,2 


224 


85.6 


38 9 




1992/93 


9^1 


22,7 


88.0 


42.5 



' Marttetlng years are: w^>eat July June: coarse Qra^i* and com, OctoberrSeptembefj dJswdSt 
£0yDeans. meal, and oil, local markeiing years except Brazil and Argenlma adjusted to October, 
September; cotton. August-Juiy. ^ Floe trade !• Tor Die second cajendar year. ^ Crush orty tor soybeans 
and tfl«eed£. 

Source: Foreign Agnoiitural Service, USDa. 



Recent Cold Sr^ap Clips Canada's Wheat Crop Quality 
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« Calendar 1993 wortd trade lo de- 
cline from 1992. Much-reduced 
Indonesian imports — reflecting a 
larger crop— to offset greater 
Mideastem imports. 

Soy Products 

In Higher Demand 

« . , , As EC, Eastern European, and 
Canadian lapeseed production falls, 
and Mexico expands its livestock 
sector. 

« Stronger demand lo buoy US- ex- 
ports of soybeans, despite keen ex- 
port competition. U.S. soybean meal 
exports remain relatively high, but 
bcbw last year. 

* Low foreign carryin of vegetable 
oils and new export support pro- 
grams could raise US. soybean and 
other oil exports above the relatively 
high 199 1/92 level, despite larger 
palm oil supplies. 

VS. Cotton Exports 
To Drop 

« . , , As the second -largest foreign 
output leads to higher foreign ex- 
ports, up 5 percent. 

« U.S. exports to drop to 63 million 
bales, down 6 percent, and market 
share to slip to 28 percent but re- 
main about average. 

« Consumption to be record, but world 
produciion to exceed consumption 
and surplus stocks to rise further, 

[Carol Whitton (202) 219-0824} 



For further information^ contact: 
Sara Schwartz, world wheat; Randy 
Schnepf, world rice; Edward Allen, 
domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, domestic 
rice; Pete Riley* world feed grains; Tom 
Tice and Jim Cole, domestic feed grains; 
Nancy Morgan and Jaime Castaneda, 
world oilseeds; Scott Sanford and 
Roger Hoskin, domestic oilseeds; Carol 
Whitton, world couon; Bob Skinner and 
Les Meyer, domestic cotton. World infor- 
mation (2(^219^820; domestic (202) 
219-0840. EB 



Hurricane Andrew Strikes Florida, Lower 
Mississippi Valley 



\ 
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Hurricane Andrew battered Flonda's 
Dade County agriculuiral area south 
of Miami on August 24, bringing 
winds of 140-plus miles per hour and 
1-5 inches of rain* The hurricane 
reached south central Louisiana on 
August 26, weakening rapidly, but 
dumping more than 4 inches of rain 
through Mississippi and eastern Lou- 
isiana, with up to 10 inches deluging 
areas north of Baton Rouge. 

Most of Florida's limes, avocados* 
and mangos lay in Andrew's path 
through Dade County* and severe 
damage ts reponcd to al) three crops* 
Dade County Is the only site of com- 
mcic la) -sized mango production in the 
U.S. and accounts for most U^S. lime 
production. Florida also provides 15- 
20 percent of U.S.-produccd avocados. 

Because harvest was well underway, 
losses to this year's production were 
less than if the hurricane had hit ear- 
lier in ihe season. About 50 percent of 
the 1992^^3 lime crop and nearly all 
of the mangoes had been harvested be- 
fore the storm. Harvest had been com- 
pleted on about 30 percent of the 
avocado crop. As of early September, 
no survey had been made of the num- 
ber of broken or uprooted trees. But 
fruit unharvestcd at the time of the 
hurricane was lost^ and considejable 
uee damage occuned- 

Florida supplies about 5 percent of the 
mangoes consumed in the U.S. » and 
oncthird of the limes, Mexico is the 
[ chief source of imported limes, while 
Mexico and Caribbean countries sup- 
ply mangoes. Increased imports of 
these commodities are expected to 
moderate any effects of the sionn on 
consumer prtecs. 

Florida, which ships grccnskin avo- 
cado varieties, accounted for 16 per- 
cent of total reported shipments in 
199L Ahcmate sources arc California 
and unports, mainly bom Chile and 
the I>)minican Republic. California 
expects a large avocado crop in 
1992/93 and will fill some of ihc sup- 




ply void left by Andrew. Chile also 
will likely ship more avocados to the 
U^. this year. 

Severe damage was sustained by 
Dade County's nursery and green- 
house industry, which has produced 
an estimated $150 million annually in 
tropical plants, bedding plants, and fo- 
liage. The county reportedly grew 
more than 200 types of plants in nurs- 
eries. About two-thirds of the hwtlcul- 
tural crops were grown in shade 
houses, many of which wcrede- 
su-oycd. 

Because Florida's winter vegetables 
had noi yet been planted, hurricane 
damage is expected to be minimal. 
Although most of Dade County's 
packing sheds were reportedly danv 
aged or desuoycd, the effect on sup- 
plies this winter is imlikely to be 
noticeable. Some packing facilities 
will be repaired by January when 
Dade County's harvest begins in car- 
nest Produce could be hauled to other 
counties for packing. 

Hurricane Andrew also affected crops 
in the lower Mississippi Valley. In 
Louisiana, sugarcane in coastal par- 
ishes sustained severe damage, caus- 

Hurrlcane Andrew Jostles 
Louisiana's Rice, Cotton, 
and Sugarcane Ratings 
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ing ihe sLaicwide sugarcane rating U) 
plummet from 100 percent good to ex- i 
celleni on August 23 to 53 percent 
poor or very poor on August 30. In 
September, USDA reduced its sugar^ 
cane production forecast for LouisianaL 
by 19 percent 

The rice crop was also aflbcted by the 
storm as well as by the cooL damp 
weather that has hampered crop pros- 
pects this season. In Louisiana, the 
share of the crop rated good to excel- 
lent fell 21 points between August 23 I 
and 30, from 42 to 21 percent How- i 
ever, Louisiana's harvest was well un- ' 
denvay by the time of ihc hurricane^ 
particularly !n the southwest pan of 
the state. In Mississippi, where har- 
vest was just staning, crop conditions 
also deteriorated that week. Yield 
prospects dropped for both states be- 
tween August 1 and September 1. 

Bor couon, hurricane-related niins in 
the Louisiana Delta actually improved 
crop condiuons in certain areas, with 
the portion of the Louisiana crop rated 
good or excellent increasing from 49 
percent on August 23 to 57 percent on 
August 30. By September 20, how- 
ever, couon crop conditions were re- 
portedly worse, with the portion of the 
crop rated good to excellent slipping 
to 25 pcrcenL 

As with rice, persistent cool weather 
and rains have adversely affected 
yield prospects over the season, with 
cotton yield forecasts in Louisiana 
and Mississippi dropping between Au* 
gust I and September I. 
IGl^nii Zepp (202) 219-0883 and Joy 
Harwood(2O2)2i9'0840}. 
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Specialty 

Crops 

Overview 



Outlook for Major 
Tree Nuts 

Almond output up .. . 

* ... But total supply lower than in 
199 1/92 because of smaller carry- 
over stocks. Production estimated 12 
percent higher than in 1991;cool 
weather and fog prevented an even 
larger crop by hampering pollination. 

* Prices expected higher because of 
the smaller supply and anticipation 

of continued strong demand. 

But walnut crop declines. 

* ... And supply also expected lower 
with carryover slocks only moder- 
ately higher than last year. Primary 
reasons for the smaller crop are an 



uneven bloom and the alternate-year 
bearing characteristics of some 
varieties. 

. Lower production, good quality, and 
strong domestic demand should 
keep the U.S. average grower price 
in 1992/93 near last year. 

Pecan output down. 

t ... Because of weather, disease, 
and insect problems, as well as the 
alternate bearing nature of pecans. 
Marketable pecan production esii- 
mated 26 percent lower than in 1991. 

* Larger carryover stocks are not 
enough to offset smaller production. 
So, total supply will drop bebw 
1991/92, and the average price is ex- 
pected higher than a year earlier. 

Hazelnuts and pistachio 
production Up. 

* Hazelnut (filbert) output is forecast 
2 percent higher than last year's 

record, 

* Marketable pistachio production is 
forecast up 51 percent from last 



U.S. Sugar Output Forecast Lowered After Hurricane Andrew 





1990/91 




1992/93 projections 


1991/92 


August 


September 






hOOO short tons. 


raw value 




Beglnnirig stocks 


1.210 


1,513 


1.438 


1.381 


Production 


6.915 


7.200 


7,750 


7,500 


Beet 


3.855 


3.740 


4.150 


4 J 00 


Cane 


3.060 


3.460 


3.600 


3.400 


Imports 


2.825 


2.180 


NA 


1,997 


Quoia 


2,298 


1.480 


NA 


1.357 


Other 


527 


708 


NA 


540 


Total supply 


10>950 


10.901 


NA 


10.878 


Exports 


682 


620 


620 


590 


Domestic use 


8,753 


8.875 


9.000 


9.X0 


Total use 


9.437 


9,520 


9,845 


9,615 


Ending stocks 


1.513 


1,381 


NA 


1,263 


.Price 


21^9 


21.40' 


NA 


NA 



Based on SopT^mber 10, 
bogJnning Octotwr 1, 
•Average fii^^ 10 months. 
NtA.Noi aval able. 



1992. Wwld Afificuitura! Supply and Demand EsUmaies for fiscal years 
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Output of Almonds, Pistachios To Rise, But Walnuts Fall 



Commodity/ 
season 


Marketabte 
production ^ 


imports 


Beginning 
stocks 


Total 
supply 


Consumption 


Exports 


Ending 
stocks 


Grower 
price ^ 










1000 ;bs. (shetled) 






$/ib 


Almonds: 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 


615J52 
461,631 
518,000 


83 

156 
220 


219.930 
283.155 
150.481 


835,765 
744.942 
668,701 


192.660 
216.582 
182.952 


359.950 
377.879 
360.000 


283il55 
150.481 
IS. 749 


0.93 
1.14 
N.A. 


Pecans: 
1990/91 
1991^2 
1992^3 


97,530 

1 18.933 

88.150 


27,816 
20.157 
30.000 


58.260 

45392 
50.327 


183.606 
184.982 
168.477 


120.325 
117.771 

110.000 


17.389 
16.884 
12.000 


45.892 
50.327 
46.477 


1.21 
1.04 
N.A. 


Pistachios: 
1990/91 
1991/92 
1992/93 


42,047 
25^32 
38.500 


617 
137 
100 


10.045 
16.864 

5.000 


52.709 
42.433 

43.600 


29,805 
26.480 
26.000 


6.041 
10,953 
1U000 


16.864 
5.000 
6.600 


1.02 
1.25 
N.A. 


Hazelnuts: 
199091 
1991/92 
1992^3 


13.668 
18.923 
19.292 


10,069 
6.146 
1.600 


1.107 
2,977 
6.601 


24.844 
28.048 
27.493 


17.141 
14,306 
16,293 


4,726 
7.141 

8.000 


2.977 
6.601 
3.200 


784 
726 
N.A 


Walnuts: 
1990/91 
1991^2 
1992/93 


180.800 
210.436 
172.200 


96 

65 

100 


54.196 
48.736 
55.689 


235.092 
259.237 
227.989 


122,453 
131.162 
125.000 


63.902 
72,386 
70,000 


48.737 
55.689 
32.989 


1,040 

1.080 

N.A. 



1992/93 lordcast 

MA^ rjGT avail taue 

Season beginning July 1 for almonds, hazelnuts, pecans; Auausi 1 ror wainuTs: September 1 for pistachios. 

^ Total pfoducion less inedlUes and noncofnmerda) usage. ^In s^eil basis, eitcept almonds. 



year, but 8 percent lower than ihe 
record crop 2 years ago. The pista- 
chio industry expanded acreage in re- 
cent years, and 1992 is an "up year" 
in ihe pistachio's alicmate bearing 
paticm. 

Sugar Output Estimate 
Revised Down 

* , , , By 3 peiceni, due to wind dam- 
age caused by Hurricane Andrew in 
Louisiana and anticipated below- 
average recovery in beei areas. Lou- 
isiana pmdiiciion for fiscal 1992 
now estimated aiO.8 million tons, 
down from 1 million prior to ihc 
storm. In Florida, where sugarcane 
escaped ihc brunt of Andrew, pro- 
duction estimate is unchanged. 



The production estimate may have 
to be reduced further in October, be- 
cause of damage to ihe sugarcane 
crop on Kauai, Hawaii, fronn Hurri- 
cane Iniki, Kauai accour^ for about 
a quarter of Hawaii's sugar produc- 
tion, which is estimated at about 
730,000 tons for 1992/?3. 

U.S- sugar use expected to rise 1.4 
percent during fiscal 1992/93, from 
stronger-ihan-expecicd domestic de- 
liveries during Ihe second half of 
\99\/92. Deliveries were sluggish 
during Ihe first half of fiscal 1992 
because of ihe weak econonny and 
higher prices for some sugar- 
containing products. 



* USDA announced a tarifT-rate im- 
port quota for 1992/93 of 1.357 mil- 
lion short tons, raw value. In setting 
Ihc 1 1 -percent-lower import quota, 
USDA attempts to balance sugar sup- 
ply with use at prices that assure 
sugar loan repayment under the pro- 
gram. 

* The tariff-rate quota allows a fixed 
amount of sugar (1.357 million tons) 
into the country at a relatively low 
duly, with additional imports at a 
much higher duty. The quota is allo- 
cated among sugar exporting coun- 
uies on the basis of historic^ 
shipping patterns. 

* USDA also announced that market- 
ing allotments for domestic sugar 
processors will not be imposed dur- 
ing the first quarter of fiscal 1993 
(October-December). The an- 
nouncement reflects that estimated 
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Marketing Allotments 
Can Ensure Minimum 
Sugar Imports 

Bcfort: ihc beginning of each fiscaJ 
year (1992 through 1996), the Secrc- 
tary of Agriculture is required lo csti- 
mate U*S. sugar imports Tor ihc 
coming fiscal year, according lo a Tor* 
mula provided in the 1990 farm acL If 
ihc estimate is less than \25 million 
shon ions (raw value), marketing alloi 
ments (limits on sales by domestic 
sellers) would be imposed lo ensure a | 
level of impoTLs of at Icasi 1 .25 mil- , 
lion shon ions. 

If imposed, the overall marketing al- ' 
lotmeni would be allocated among do-j 
mestic processors of beet and cane ' 
sugar on ihe basis of 1) past market- 
ings, 2) processing and refining capacJ 
iiy, and 3) ability of the processors to 
market sugar. 

Imports are reassessed quanerly. and 
if it becomes evident that any changes 
in the estimates of consiimption, pro- 
duction, or Slock;; will result in less 
than 1 .25 million tons of imports, mar 
keting allotments for the Hscal year 
would be imposed at the next quarter. 
USDA estimates annual consumption, 
production. Imports, exports, and 
stocks monthly throughout the year. 

Marketing allounents guarantee cer- 
tain foreign producers a minimum 
share of the lucrative U.S. sugar mar* 
kci. Exporters usually receive subsian- 
lially higher prices for sugar sold in 
the U,S. than in most other worid marj 
kcts. 



imports for fiscal 1993 will not be 
below the trigger level of 1.25 mil* 
lion short tons for establishing mar- 
keting allotments under the current 
sugar program legislation. Allot- 
ments could be imposed in later 
quarters. 



Catfish Prices 
Move Lower 

* ... Due to a buildup in processors' 
Slocks. Producers overexpanded in 
1990 and l99l, resulting in a build- 
up in food-size fish for marketing 
in 1992 

* Prices expected to strengthen this 
fall, as producers' inventories of 
food-size fish decline and processors 
woric off excess stocks. 

* The July 1 inventory of small food- 
size fish (0.75 to 1.5 pounds) was 15 
percent lower than a year earlier, 
which will reduce supplies in com- 
ing months. The number of all stock- 
ers and fingerlings was also lower, 
down 12 percent from July 1991. 

* Current low prices are causing sup- 
ply to contract as inventories de- 
cline. But long-term prospects are 
for continued growth in catfish sales, 
as new technologies bring down pro- 
duction costs and consumer demand 
increases. Processor sales grew an 
average of nearly 20 percent a year 
between 1980 and 1991, but more 
slowly during the last 5 years, at 12 
percent 

[Glenn Zepp (202) 219-0883} 



For further information, wntact: 
Dennis Shields and Diane Bertelsen, fruit 
and tree nuts; Gary Lucicr, vegetables; 
Peter Buzzanell, sweeteners; ttoyle 
Johnson, greenhouse/nursery; Vemer 
Grisc, tobacco; David Harvey, aquacul- 
ture; Lewrene Glaser, industrial crops. 
All are at (202) 219-0883. H 




Potatoes— 
An American 
Classic 



Food fads come and go, but one 
food that has survived the changes 
in Americans* eating habits is the 
potato. Pound for pound among U.S 
Crops, only wheat flour tops potatoes in 
importance in the American diet. The 
U.S. consumer eats over 100 pounds of 
potatoes annually on average; in 1991, 
per capita consumption (on a fresh- 
cquivalcnt basis) topped 130 pounds. 

While producers experiment with exotic 
specialty crops to diversify their opera* 
tions, potatoes remain the most important 
vegetable crop in the U.S., providing 
vegetable growers with one-fifth of their 
cash receipts. Potatoes have returned 
$L5-$2.5 billion annually to U.S. farm- 
ers in recent years and rank seventh in 
importance among U.S. crops. 

Some stales rely on potatoes for a major 
source of farm income. Maine and Idaho, 
for example, earned 3 1 and 24 percent of 
their 1990 farm cash receipts from the 
sale of potatoes. About 14,000 U.S. 
farms produce potatoes, with 70 percent 
of the crop grown under irrigation. 
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Nine States Produce Over 50 Percent of U.S. Pototo Crop 




The U-S- produces only about 6 percent 
of the world's potatoes, but is the fourth- 
largest potato producer in the world, after 
the former USSR, Poland, and China 
(PRQ. The three top producing countries 
grow much of ihcir crop specifically for 
Jlvcstock feed, whereas in the US- barely 
1 percent is fed to livestock. 

Potatoes in Every State, 
But Idaho Is Tops 

According to the Census of Agriculture, 
potatoes arc grown commcrciaJly in 
every state in the US- Production esti- 
mates by USDA currently cover the top 
35 producing states- Over the past few 
years, nine stales have consistently ac- 
counted for about 80 percent of output 
Jdaho, Washington, North Dakota, Colo- 
rado, Oregon, Wisconsin, Maine, Califor- 
nia, and Michigan. 

In the US-, potatoes are produced 
throughout the year. Potatoes arc grown 
in California and Florida during the win- 
ter, and in California and several south- 
en\ states in the spring. During the 
summer, southern and some central 
states produce a crop similar in size to 
the spring crop. The falJ crop^ stored 
mostly for di^bution through the fol- 



lowing spring, grows in the western, 
northeastern, and north central states. 

Idaho has consistently Jed the nation in 
potato production after surpassing Maine 
in 1957. A combination of favorable cli- 
mate, soils, varieties, and irrigation has 
helped the state to quadruple production 
since 1950. In 1991, Jdaho produced 30 
pa-cent of the US. potato crop, and led 
the nation in shipments of both fresh po- 
tatoes and processed products (}ar^\y 
frozen). The popular Russet Burbank va- 
riety accounts for about 90 percent of all 
potatoes produced in Idaho. This variety 
is well suited to the exacting demands of 
both fresh and processing markets. 

In the Pacific Northwest, Washington 
and Oregon are also large potato produc- 
ers. Washington is the nation's second 
leading producer, sprouting 17 percent of 
the nation's spuds. Production is cen- 
tered in the heavily irrigated cast central 
part of the state, and almost 90 parent of 
the state's output becomes processed po- 
tato products (largely frozen frcnch 
fries). With a moderate climate, rich soil, 
and heavy irrigation, Washington boasts 
the highest potato yields per acre in the 
country. Washington's per-acre yields 
are typically larger than the national aver- 
age by 75 percent, and 20 percent larger 



than Oregon, which has the second- 
highest yields. Oiegon also earmarks the 
largest share of its output for fiench fry 
production. 

The number four producing state> Colo- 
rado, differs considerably from the lop 
three because most of its output goes lo 
the fresh markets with very little pro- 
cessed. SU'ong high-quality production 
from the fertile and completely irrigated 
San Luis Valley makes Colorado second 
only to Idaho In fresh shipments. The 
San Luis Valley accounts for about 90 
percent of Colorado's potato crop. 

North Dakota shares its potato growirig 
region — in the fertile Red River Valley — 
with Minnesota- North Dakota is the na- 
tion's largest shipper of chipping 
potatoes, with sales to many of the 156 
chipping plants across the counU7. 
Roughly 40 percent of the stale's crop 
winds up as potato chips. North Dakota 
is also a major source of potato seed, 
with about 20 percent of its acreage pro- 
ducmg certified potato seed. 

Wisconsin and Maine also jockey for po- 
sition within the top five producers from 
year to year. In Maine, white varieties 
dominate, with the largest portion of the 
crop moving into the fresh market Wis- 
consin's Russet varieties typically ac- 
count for over 60 percent of the Badger 
State's crop, with fresh-market sales 
most important 

After 130 Years- 
Same Area, Soaring Yields 

Potatoes were among the first crops for 
which USDA began estimating produc- 
tion in 1866. At that time, potato acreage 
was about L25 million acres, similar to 
today- But production of nearly 67 mil- 
lion cwi in 1866 was about the amount 
currently grown in Washington state. 

From 1866 to the l920's, production in- 
creased steadily on the strength of ex- 
panding acreage. Acreage for harvest 
peaked in 1922, at 3.9 million, and then 
steadily declined to the present level of 
approximately \2 million acres. 
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Potatoes: A Profile 




» 



When Spanish conquisiadors encoun- 
icrcdihc potato in Peru In 1S37, ihc 
native Inca^ had already been cultivat- 
ing the plant for centuries— evidence 
indicates as Gar hack as the second cen* 
ttiry. The Spanish shipped potatoes 
back to EtiTDpc as a new crop, and by 
the late ISih century polauxs became 
a major food crop on the European 
continent, where the staples had pre- 
viously been wheat, rye, oats, and 
barley. 

The high-yielding potato makes it pos- 
sible to produce adcqtiatc food sup- 
plies on smaller plots of land. This 
was demonstrated early in Ireland, 
which adc^tcd the new plant on a 
large scale a century before other 
parts of Etimpe. In Irelandt agriculture 
and ihc general economy became de- 
pendent on the potato. Three centuries 
after its introduction into Europe, the 
potato's importance was undersccM^ 
by the widespread famine in Ireland 
that followed the massive failure of 
the Irish crop with the blight of 
1845-46. 

In 1621, potatoes were inuoducod tn 
the U.S. in Virginia by the English. 
However, potatoes did not become a 
familiar crop until a group of Scots- 
Irish brought potatoes when they ar- 
rived in America in 1719 and scuicd 
near Londonderry, New Hampshire. 

In the late 1800*s, U.S. potato produc* 
tion was centered in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ohio. As the population 
moved west, so did potatoes. Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin became major pro- 
ducers in the early 1900's, bui New 
York remained the leading stale until 
Maine took over in the mid-1920's. 



The numerous potato varieties arc in- 
cluded mainly in three general catego- 
nes: RusseLs, white, and red. Russet 
potatoes account for the largest share 
ofthe U.S. crop, and production is 
heavily concentrated in western slates. 
Russet varieties arc grown for both 
the fresh market and processing, and 
are particularly well suited for produc* 
ing frozen french fries. 

While potatoes, ranging from oblong 
to round in shape, are grown nearly 
everywhere in the nation, with heavy I 
concentration in the northeast and ccn* If 
tral staU;s. Round whites are used pri - 
manly for potato chips arxl fresh-pack J 
consumption. 

Red potatoes (so-called because of ' 
their outer skin color) are grown 
mainly in the central states and arc 
used mostly as frcsh*pack table pota- 
toes. Yellow and purple-skinned pota- 
toes, although gaining in popularity, 
are still largely specialty varieties. 

In 1953, the fail potato crop ac- 
counted for 65 percent of the U.S. to- 
tal Over the Ut^t 3S years potaU) 
production has beconic more concen- 
trated in the fall crop, now accounting 
for about 85 percent of the U.S. total 
Much of the fall crop ts placed in stor- 
age to provide a steady supply for 
fresh and processing use throughout 
the winter and to furnish seed for the I 
crop in the coming year. I 




With improved yields, the production 
trend has continued steadily upward de- 
spite acreage declines. Early yields were 
about 50 cwt per acre and held at about 
that level until the 1920' s. Around ihai 
time, pioneer plant breeder Luther Bur- 



bank made advancements in potato breed- 
ing, which led to ihc development of the 
Russet Buibank potato, the leading vari- 
ety today. Yields began to soar in the 
mid-l940's, and now average over 300 
cwt per acre nationally. Yields were 



boosted to present levels by commercial 
fertilizer and pesticides, improved breed- 
ii|g and cultural pracdces, and the shift of 
acreage to western states where irrigation 
is used extensively. 

Fresh, Fried, or 
Frozen * . * 

Potatoes are consumed daily in some 
fomi by virtually everyone in the U.S. 
The potato is one of the most versatile 
vegetables, used by consumers in a vari- 
ety of fomis, including: 

* Fresh — ^bakcd, boiled, or mashed 

* Frozen — french fries and other fro- 
zen products such as tater tots, spiral 
fries, homcfries, and whole frozen 

* Chips— prepared firom whole poia* 
toes; includes canned shoestring po- 
tatoes 

* Canned — as small whole potatoes 
or in products such as corned beef 
hash, stews, soups, chowda-s, and 

potato salad 

* Dehydrated — for potato chips, 
mashed potatoes, potato pancake 
mix, and some canned stews 

* Flour— die oldest commercial pro- 
cessed potato product, used in such 
products as bread, rolls, cake mixes, 
crackers, and pastries, and as a thick- 
ener for soup bases and sauces 

* Starch— an ingredient in commer- 
cial baked products such as specialty 
breads and crackers, instant pudding 
mixes; in molding confections such 
as gum drops, jelly beans, and chew- 
ing gum; also has many nonfood 
uses such as adhesives, textile siz- 
ing, and paper bindings 

* Alcohol — another potato product, 
but because of more economical al- 
ternatives, very few potatoes are con- 
verted to alcohol in the US; this is 
more popular in Europe. 

Over Ihc years, the share of U.S. potatoes 
used in food processing has increased, 
from 19 percent inl959 to 56 percent in 
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Frozen Potatoes Edge Out Fresh in Per Capita Consumption 



Lbs. per capita 
150- 
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crop year 1990/9L Typically more ihan 
half of U.S. processing potatoes arc pro- 
duced under contract with various proces- 
sors in the P^ific Northwests although 
the total varies with market conditions. 
Processors used 224 million cwt of pota- 
toes in 199(Wl, of which 59 percent was 
frozen, 21 percent chipped. 17 percent de- 
hydrated, and 2 percent canned. About 
85 percent of the 1990^1 crop was used 
for human consumption. The remainder 
went for seed {7 percent) or animal feed 
(1 percent), or was lost C? percent). 

The most significant changes in potato 
consumption over the past 30 years have 
been the rise of frozen potato use and the 
decline in fresh use. In 1959^, only 4 
percent of the crop was processed into 
frozen potato products. By 1990/9 1, one- 
third of all po^oes grown in the U.S. 
was processed into frozen products, 
mainly french fries. Many of the major 
potato freezing plants are locaied in the 
Pacillc Northwest. 

The popularity of fast-food restaurants is 
behind much of the growth in frozen po- 
tato use. In 1991 , about 87 percent— 4.8 
billion pounds — of frozen french fries 
was sold by foodservice outlets. With the 
success of frozen potato products and in- 
creased demand for potato ehips and 
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Other products made from dchydt^ted po- 
tatoes, U.S. per capita consumption rose 
from 106 pounds in 1959 (farm-weight 
equivalent) to over I30 pounds in l99l. 

The gains in per capita consumption. 
however, mask the large decline in fresh 
table use. In 1960. fresh use totaled 8 1 
pounds per person, but by 1989, fresh 
consumption tallied just under 50 
pouTKls. The drop of more than 30 
pounds per person in fresh potato use 
contrasts with die 59-pound gain in con- 
sumption of processed potato products 
over this period. Evidence suggests that 
fresh use has now leveled off and may be 
on the rise. The increased popularity of 
fresh produce in general and the conven- 
ience of microwave ovens are likely 
among the factors. 

U.S. spuds 

Go International 

The U.S. exports about 5 percent of the 
potatoes it produces, with exports exhibit- 
ing steady giowdi since the mid*1980's. 
In 199 1 , potato exports totaled $320 mil- 
lion, while imports amounted to $1 1 1 
million. 



Frozen french fries were the leading po- 
tato export, at $126 million; frozen pota- 
toes headed imports widi $42 million. 
Potato chip exports, which have been 
growing strongly the past few years, 
were the second leading export, at $68 
million. Although the U.S. imported only 
S5 million in chips (mostly from Mex- 
ico), it exported chips to 7 1 countries tn 
1991, with Canada taking 37 percent. 
Fresh potato exports totaled $64 million 
in 1991 — nearly all sold to Canada. 

During the 1980's, the popularity of fro- 
zen french fries increased in counu-ies 
not known for potato consumption, par- 
ticularly East Asian countries. In Japan, 
Taiwan, and South Korea, "American- 
style*' fast-food outlets rapidly expanded 
as western foods gained favor. 

Also, the U.S. potato industry has sus- 
tained promotion efforts in East Asian 
countries with the support of USDA'S 
Market Promotion Program. The result 
has been strong gains tn overseas sales of 
frozen potato products, particularly 
french fries. In 1991,Japan accounted for 
67 percent of U.S. fry expcais. with 
South Korea a distant second and Hor^g 
Kong third (6 percent and 5 percent). 
Growth in these markets is expected to 
continue, providing further opportunities 
for the U.S. potato industry. 
(GaryLucier (202) 219-0888} M 



Upcoming Reports from USDA's 
Economic Research Service . 

The following ore October 
release dates for summaries of 
the EPS reports listed. Summaries 
are issued at 3 p.m. Eastern time. 

October 

15 Agriculfural Resources - 

Inputs 
19 Aghcutfurot Outtook 

21 Rice 

22 Dairy 

23 Oil Crops 
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Is Weaker 
Dollar Aiding 
U.S. Exports? 



WiLh the weakening of the U.S. 
dollar in foreign exchange 
markets during mueh of 1992, 
is a stronger U.S, agriculiural irade sur- 
plus on the horizon? Not likely in fiscal 
1993, even though a weaker U.S, dollar 
generally improves opportunities for 
U.S, exports and lends to reduce imports. 

In rcaJ terms, the agricultural trade- , 
weighted dollar was stronger than a year 
earlier for most of l99l. Only in January 
1992 did the dollar begin to weaken com- 
pared with the same month a year earlier. 

The recent weakening of the dollar may 
have come too late to significantly boost 
exports in 1992. A lag of 1-2 years is 
typical between a movement in exchange 
rates and the corresponding impact on ex- 
ports, as producers and consumers be- 
come accustomed to the changes. 
According to this pattern, the positive im- 
pacts of this substantial change in the ex- 
change rate would largely be deferred 
until fiscal 1993. 



Yet little additional growth in exports is 
expected in fiscal 1993, Instead, lower 
grain and soybean prices forecast for fis- 
cal 1 993 are expected to drive down the 
value of bulk exports, offseuing contin- 
ued gains in exports of high-value prod- 
ucts (HVP), as well as gains attributable 
to a weaker dollar in foreign markets. Fis- 
cal 1992 agricultural exports are forecast 
$4 billion above fiscal l99rs$37,5 
billion. 

For agricultural imports, a $900-million 
increase is forecast, bringing the total to 
a record $23.5 billion. In the last decade, 
farm imports have fallen only once — in 
1987 — and then only by $200 million. 
Fiscal 1992's import growth is forecast 
for both competitive and noncompetitive 
products. Still, exports have grown faster 
than imports, allowing the U.S. agricul- 
tural trade surplus to climb $3,1 billion, 
to $1 8 billion. But the steady exports ex- 
pected in 1993, combined with another 
increase in imports, would redu<^ the 
U.S. agricultural trade suiplus. 

Other Factors Drive 
US, Farm Exports 

Exports have been an important source 
of U.S. economic growth since the mid- 
l980's, due in pan to large declines in 
the dollar's value after 1985. Similarly, 
the dollar's devaluation after 1972 was 
generally thought to have made a major 
contribution to the explosion in U,S, 
farm exports during the 1970's, 

However, both bulk and HVP exports arc 
influenced by other factors, which can 
offset the impact of changes in the dollar. 
Year-to-year changes in bulk exports are 
heavily influenced by wcather-driven 
production shifts in die U.S, and other 
parts of die world. The result is greater 
variation in die value of U.S. bulk ex- 
ports, compared with HVP exports. In 
the short term, unexpected shifts in pro- 
duction and demand can more than offset 
die impact of exchange rate movements. 

For example, fiscal 1992 exports of bulk 
products (those receiving virtually no 
processing or added value beyond the 
farm gate) arc expected to be boosted by 
a$1.2-billion increase in wheat exports, 
andaSU-billion increase in exports of 



oilseeds and products. Exchange rates 
played litilc role in diese increases. 
Wheat exports rose because of increased 
demand for imports, especially by the for- 
mer USSR, while soybean and soybean 
meal exports rose due to reduced sup- 
plies in competing counu^ies. In fiscal 
1993, record yields for die U,S. 1992 
com and soybean crops are expected to 
drive prices down and reduce bulk export 
value. 

Another reason for die weaker dollar's 
limited impact on bulk exports in 1993 is 
that the effect is largely confined to high- 
income importing countries — which arc 
not major markets for bulk product ex- 
ports from the U,S. Qianges in U.S. ex- 
change rates have not been as favorable 
vis-a-vis developing counu^ies, the for- 
mer centrally planned economies, or com- 
peting exporters. 

One important competitor in soybeans, 
Argentina, has its currency pegged to the 
dollar. Other Latin American soybean ex- 
porters are also unlikely to relinquish 
market share to the U.S. in response to a 
weaker U.S, dollar. Brazil and other 
countries arc accustomed to marketing 
their soybeans in dollars, and years of 
hyper- inflation in diese countries have 
given the U.S. dollar an important role in 
many pricing decisions bodi domesti- 
cally and for foreign u^e. Thus, Soudi 
American competitors will probably be 
willing to match falling prices for U,S. 
soybeans in strong currency countries. 

Similarly, die U.S. share of world grain 
trade is not likely to be significantly al- 
tered by die weaker dollar. Among the 
U.S. competitors are Argentina, Austra- 
lia, and Canada. Argentina's peso is 
pegged to die U.S. dollar; Australia's dol- 
lar has sirengdiened only marginally vis- 
a-vis the U.S, dollar, and die Canadian 
dollar has in fact weakened. 

Ironically, a weaker dollar can indirectly 
hurt some U.S, exports — to low-income 
commodity exporters, for example. 
When these countries depend on sales 
abroad of primary commodities that are 
priced in dollars on world markets, a 
weaker dollar can lead to declining temis 
of trade and ultimately, a reduced ability 
to import Those counuies may find their 
supplies of foreign exchange shrinking. 
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making it difficuli to import or to make 
debt payments to a cotmtiy other than the 
U.S. 

While the dollar's ups and downs have 
corresponded with equivatently large ups 
and downs in the real value of U.S. bulk 
exports during the l970*s and early 
1980's, U.S. sales responded less when 
the dollar declined after 1985. Weaker 
global bulk trade has restrained US. 
sales since then. Major growth markets 
for bulk products in the 1970*s— develop- 
ing and centrally planned economies — 
have been in no position to repeat their 
earlier performancei given the political 
and economic upheavals of the past dec- 
ade. Although commercial lending to de- 
veloping debtor nations has recently 
resumed, and the former East Bloc coun- 
tries will have survived much of their ex- 
pected economic contractions by 1993, a 
resumption of international borrowing 
and consumption gains of the 1970's is 
unlikely. 

Growth Abroad Important 
For HVP Exports 

Unt'tke bulk products, HVP exports 
(those receiving some additional process- 
ing or value added beyond the farm gate) 
have rebounded completely since 1985. 
But in addition to favorable exchange 
rates, rapid foreign economic growth 
played an important role in this recovery. 
A country experiencing rapid economic 
growth is more likely to outbid others for 
goods, and when foreign growth exceeds 
that of the U.S , more goods arc likely to 
find their way to export markets. 

Both U.S. HVP and nonagricultural ex- 
ports saw their most rapid gains begin- 
ning in 1988. Prior lo 1988, the U.S. 
economy was expanding faster than other 
developed countries — key markets for 
U.S. HVP exports. The rate of foreign in- 
dustrialized gross domestic product 
(GDP) growth finally equaled that of the 
U.S. in 1988, surpassing it over the next 
3 years. During this period, U.S. HVP ex- 
ports grew 37 percent, while total U.S. 
merchandise exports grew 66 percent. 

Likewise, slow or stagnant growth in for- 
eign markets can put the brakes on U.S. 
high-value exports to these markets. This 
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situation occurred in 1992 in some impor^ 
tant markets for U.S. products — such as 
Japan and Germany. In 1993, U.S. GDP 
growth is expected ^gain to exceed that 
of several other developed countries, and 
by the highest margin since the ftrst half 
ofthel980's. 

Japan's GDP is expected to gain only 1 .8 
percent in 1992, down from 4.5 percent 
in 1991. And the EC's growth will prob- 
ably remain at about 1.5 percent in 1992. 
Germany's central bank has maintained 
high interest rates, pursuing a tight mone- 
tary pohcy aimed at reducing inflation. 
Acceleration is expected in both the Japa- 
nese and German economies in 1993. but 
U.S. GDP is still expected to grow faster 
than the 2.4-perceTit growth expected for 
all foreign industrialized countries. 

U.S. HVP exports can also be affected by 
policy changes in some key importing 
countries. Such policy changes, along 
with economic growth in major markets^ 
helped U.S. HVP exports grow in 1992 
and will play the same rote in 1993. 

Mexico, for instance, was the fastest 
growing major market for U.S. HVP ex- 
ports during fiscal 1991 and 1992. U.S. 
HVP exports there grew by about one- 



third in fiscal 1991—10 about $1 .8 bil- 
lion — and maintained a similar rate of 
growth during the first three quarters of 
fiscal 1992. Import liberalization in Mex- 
ico and the continuing strength of the 
Mexican economy is increasing demand 
for a greater volume and variety of food 
products from the U.S. 

Similarly, import liberalization is likety 
to increase U.S. beef exports to Japan 
and Korea; EC recertification of U.S. 
slaughterhouses for export has increased 
exports of other meats to the EC; and tar- 
iff reductions under the U.S. -Canada 
Free Trade Agreement have boosted fruit 
and vegetable exports to Canada. 

Is Bollards Decline 
Lasting? 

Overseas customers are likely to respond 
cautiously to changes in exchange rates 
they regard as likely to be reversed in the 
foreseeable future. U.S. export gains aic 
likely to be weaker than for exchange 
rate changes perceived to be more 
permanent. 

One reason is that foreign importers may 
be reluctant to pass on their lower costs 
as lower prices to consumers. Were ex- 
change rates to return lo previous levels. 
importers would then have to raise their 
prices to previous levels. Therefore, im- 
porters may prefer to reap higher profits 
through lower costs rather than increase 
their sales volume temporarily. The U.S. 
could gain market share and exports un- 
der these circumstances, but without the 
stimulus of lower prices to foreign con- 
sumers, the overall gain in exports would 
be smaller. 

There are several reasons overseas im- 
porters may regard some of the recent de- 
clines in the value of the dollar as 
temporary: 1) a perception that the dollar 
is in some sense "undervalued," 2) the ab- 
sence of multilateral coordination to 
bring the dollar down, and 3) the unusual 
interest rate levels behind its decline. 

Even before this Summer, the dollar was 
regarded in some respects as underval- 
ued. Suppose a basket of goods in the 
U.S. cost $10, and the same basket of 
goods cost 20 marks (DM) in Germany. 
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U.S. agricultural trade balance 
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The raiio of costs in the two countries, 
2 to 1, is an implicit exchange rate of 
DM to dollars. In other words, a Gcnnan 
consumer should be able to either con- 
vert 20 DM into $10 and purchase the 
U.S. basket of goods, or trade 20 DM for 
the same basket. 

However, ihis may noi necessarily match 
the exchange rate prevailing on foreign 
exchange markets, and this is eurrently 



When the doUar bpgan its large decline 
in 198S, itdidsoin the context of the 
Group of Seven's Plaza Accord. The 
Plaza Accord established that the dollar 
was falling due to coordinated changes in 
monetary pohcy and ihere was a multilat- 
eral consensus that ihe weakening dollar 
was moving in the right direction. During 
this summer, the dollar's weakness was 
the result of neither coordination nor 
con sens us - 



Exchange Rate Impact on Farm Exports Weakened After 1985 
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the case. The DM/dollar ratio in foreign 
exchange markets is below the ratio im- 
plied by the cost of a basket of goods, 
even after adjusting for Europe's value- 
added tax (VAT). The Gennan consumer 
attempting to convert 20 DM into dollars 
will receive more ihanSlO; but if the 
German consumer attempts to trade DM 
for goods, ihe 20 DM would still only 
buy the U.S. basket valued at $10. 

Since the price changes that would align 
the implicit and ^tual maiicet exchange 
rates are not expected to occur, the U.S. 
dollar has frequendy been described as 
undervalued. This might lead importers 
overseas to doubt ihe permanence of a 
further weakening of ihc dollar in ex- 
change markets. 



The [H-ice of the dollar in large part re- 
flects the rciums on dollar assets relative 
to returns on assets priced in other coun- 
tries. Reuims on dollar assets have been 
relatively low — U.S. interest rates have 
been at a 30-year low and German inter- 
est rates at a 60-year high. As U.S. GDP 
growth improves and German infLatJon 
fallSi interest rates will almost certainly 
retreat from these extremcSi relaxing 
pressure on the dollar. The role of inter- 
est rates was highlighted by the dollar's 
strengthening in mid-September follow- 
ing a small dip in German interest laies, 
IStephen MacDonald(2G2) 291- 
0822 j^ 




Farmland 
Values: 
Modest Rise 
Predicted 



U.S. farmland values are expected 
to aveiHge 1 perceni higher for 
the 12 months following a July 
1992 survey of rural appraisers. The fore- 
casts by the natk>nal panel of appraisers 
are consistent with USDA's forecast for 
an increase ranging from 1 to 3 percent 
for calendar 1992. The appraisers' July 
forecast is less than their April 1.9- 
percent increase anticipated for the 12 
months ahead, but close to the 1.1- 
percent gain forecast last January. 

About 45 percent of ihc panel expects 
higher values during July 1992 to July 
1993, while nearly 15 percent anticipates 
declines. Among ihose anticipating 
higher values, 70 percent attributes rising 
values to increased demand for farmland, 
25 percent to less farmland on the mar- 
ket, and 5 percent to a combination of 
factors. On the factors expected to stimu- 
late demand, appraisers weie about 
equally divided among prospects for 
higher farm incomes, lower interest rates, 
and higher inflation. 
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Northeast Leads 
Year-Ahead Increases 

Northeast appraisers expect farmland val- 
ues in the region to outperform the U.S. 
average, calling for L9-perceni higher 
land values in ihc year foliowirig JuJy 
1992. The appraisers cite increased dc- 
mand for fannland, particularly by fann 
operators, as the major facior moving 
farmland values higher. Appraisers ex- 
pect the expanded demand to stem from 
higher farm incomes^ boosted by rising 
milk prices. 

About 55 percent of appraisers in the 
West expects higher year-ahead values, 



while 35 percent aniicipaies no change. 
OveralJ,ihey lookfora 1.5- percent 
iTK:rease in western farmland values dur- 
ing July 1992-93. About two-thirds of 
those anticipating higher values point to 
increased demand as the principal facton 
a thiid cite less farmland on the market 
Most of the increased demand, expected 
largely from nonfarmcr investors, is al- 
tribuled to expectations of higher infla- 
tion and lower interest rates. 

Nearly half the North Central appraisers 
expects unchanged values during July 
1992-93» but about 40 percent looks for 
higher values in that region. Their com- 
bined forecast is for an increase of 0.8 
percent. Of those expecting higher val- 



Farmland Values To Show Most Strength In the West and Northeast 
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Jan uafy 1992-93 
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April 1992 93 
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0.5 


1.9 
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Source: Quarterly surveys of a rational panel of rural appraisers. 



Appraisers Predict Rise in Farmland Values Jn AIJ Regions 




Expected percent charge. July 1992-93 
jg«portef! percertt change. Juiy 1951 92 
Source: July 1 992 survey. National Panel of Rural Appraisers 



ues, 70 percent aniicipates ihe ba^is as 
stronger demand for fannland, princi- 
pally by fann operators, while about 25 
percent attributes the increase to less 
farmland on the market. A combination 
of higher fann incomes and lower inter- 
est rates is also expected to spur demand 
in the North Central region. 

Although 50 percent of appraisers in the 
South expects no year-ahead change in 
farmland values, overall the group is call- 
ing for an increase of 0.5 percent. 
Among the 35 percent iooking for higher 
values^ ihrecfounhs see value gains re- 
sulting from increased demand for farni- 
land^ with the growth in demand about 
equally divided between nonfarmcr inves- 
tors and famiersAanchcrs expanding op- 
erations. Appraisers expect tower interest 
rates and higher farm incomes to acceler- 
ate demand 

US. Values Up 
Over Past 12 Months 

Nearly 60 percent of the panel reported 
higher farmland values during July 1991- 
92» while a third indicated unchanged val* 
ucs. OveralU they reported a 1 .8-perccnt 
rise in the average value of U.S. farm- 
land, up slightly from the 1.5-percent 
gain for April 1991-92 indicated in the 
preceding survey. 

Among the group reporting higher values 
over the past 12 months, 60 percent at- 
tributed increases to stronger demand for 
farmland, particularly by farmers and 
ranchers expanding operations, and 35 
percent indicated less farmland on the 
market. Others cilcd both factors. Most 
traced the increased demand to lower in- 
terest rates, but a small proponion — 20 
percent — designated higher farm in- 
comes, partly resulting from higher 
wheat prices. 

The largest regional increases were re- 
ported for the North Central (2.5 percent) 
and West (1 .8 percent) regions. Apprais- 
ers reported average valties rose 1 per- 
cent in the South and 0.6 percent in the 
Northeast 
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ADOOT rne Appraisers* 
Survey ^ 

A panel of over 400 ruraJ appraisers, 
all members of ihe American Society 
of Fann Managers and Rural Apprais- 
ers, participaies in quancrly surveys 
of farmland values. Their opinions on 
farmland values complement ihc Eco- 
nomic Research Service's annuaJ sur- 
veys of farmland values. « 

In ihc July 1992 survey, appraisers 
provided [nfonnation on changes in 
farmland values for 413 areas across 
the 48 conllguous slates. They also 
identified whai they considercd as fac. 
lors affecting values. ■■ 

Appraisers focus on value changes 
during the past 3- and 12-month peri- 
ods and on expected changes over the 
next 3- and 12-month intervals. In de- 
termining regional averages, apprais- 
ers' responses arc weighted according 
to the acres of land in farms within 
each reponed area. Similarly, the re- 
gional averages aie weighted by acres ^ 
of land in farms to develop national 
weighted averages. 

The Wisconsin Survey Research Labo i 
ratory at the University of Wisconsin ^ 
conducts the surveys for USDA's 
Economic Research Service. ■ 



Slight Quarterly 
Change Foreseen 

Three-fourths of the panel expect no 
change in the average value of U.S, farm- 
land during the third quarter of 1992. But 
Northeast appraisers anticipate a 0,3- 
pcrccnt increase in their region, and 
Nonh Central appraisers look for a gain 
of 0. 1 percent Those in the South and 
West regions anticipate no change. 

Most of the panel (90 percent) also re- 
poned unchanged values in the second 
quarter. North Cfcniral appraisers re- 
ported no change, but slight increases in 
the Northeast <i0,4 percent). South (0.1 
percent), and West (0, 1 percent) regions 
contributed to an overall rise of 0. 1 
percent in the \JS, average value. 
(Roger Hexem (202) 219-0423} 03 



Farmers 
Sign on to 
Wetlands 
Program 



The 1990 Food, Agriculture, Con- 
servation, and Trade Act (farm 
act) contains a conservation title 
that revised existing conservation pro- 
grams and created several new ones. 
Among the additions is the Environ- 
mental Conservation Acreage Reserve 
Program (ECARP). ECARP includes the 
Conservation Reserve Program (CRP), 
extended through 1995, and a new Wet- 
lands Reserve Program (WRP)i both vol- 
untary programs administered by USDA, 

During the past summer, USDA con- 
ducted separate signups for farmers to 
enroll land in the CRP and the WRP. In- 
terest in both programs was high. More 
than 2.6 million acres of highly erodible 
or environmentally sensitive cropland 
was offered for enrollment m the 12th 



CRP signup period. Of this, USDA has 
tentatively accepted LL million acres. 

First WRP Signup Held 

In July, USDA conducted the first signup 
for a pilot WRP involving nine states. 
Farmer interest in the program exceeded 
even the most optimistic expectations. 
Farmers filed 2,730 intentions to partici- 
pate on 466,000 acres. Fmm this, USDA 
can accept 50,000 acres* at a cost of 
$46.4 railUon. Accepted acreage will re- 
ceive an easement payment (made in 10 
equal annual payments or one lump 
sum), plus 75 percent of the cost for re- 
storing the land to wetland conditions. 

Unlike the CRP* which retires cropland 
from production under 10-15 year con- 
tracts, land accepted in the WRP must be 
kept permanently as wetland. The goal of 
the WRP is to restore up lo 1 million 
acresof wedandby the end of 1995, 

Lands eligible for WRP include reslor- 
able farmed wetlands that were con- 
verted lo cropland prior lo December 23 , 
1985, and functionally related wedands 
and uplands. In addition, the fanned 



Nine States Offer Acreage tor New Wetlands Reserve Progrann 
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wetland must have been planted to an 
agriculuirai crop for at least one of the 
1986-90 crop years and musi be capable 
of being restored to wetland. 

WRP Bid Acceptance 
Process 

During an announced WRP enrol Imeni 
period, fanners and ranchers inieresied in 
enrolling land must file an intention to 
participate. Within 60 days arier the 
close of the enrollment period, the land- 
owner, the Soil Conservation Service 
(SCS), and the U,S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service complete a Wetlands Reserve 
Plan of Operation (WRPO). 

The total target acreage for an enrollment 
pciiod is divided among bid pools, based 
on the relative amount of cropland on hy- 
dric soils in each. Eight regional bid 
pools were established for the U.S. Tar- 
get acreage not used in a pool may be re- 
distributed among the other pools. Bids 
are evaluated for acceptance based on a 
number of factors concerning the feasi- 
bility and desirability of successful resto- 
ration. 

To determine payments to fanners, 
USDA*s Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation Service (ASCS) will con- 
sider all costs of obtaining easements 
based on assessments of future domesuc 
food needs and benefits to wildlife, as 
well as wetland restoration costs. Ease- 
ment payments to farmers cannot exceed 
the fair market value of the land less the 
value of the land encumbered by the ease- 
ment. Allowable activities agreed to by 
the landowner and ASCS may be in- 
cluded in the WRPO. For example, selec- 
tive timber cutting, grazing, and hunting 
and fishing teases may be allowable ac- 
tivities in the WRPO, if such activities 
are not inconsistent with wetland resto- 
ration. 

ASCS will share 75 percent of land- 
owners' costs of rehabilitating wetlands 
under permanent casements and 50 per- 
cent of restoration costs for 30-year ease- 
ments. Landowners are responsible for 
property taxes and reporxing WRP pay- 
ments to the IRS. 



Twelfth CRP Signup Brings In 1.1 Million Acres . .. 
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, Bringing Total to 36 Million 
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TeniaUve results. 



CRP Enrollment Reaches 
36.5 Million Acres 

The 1.1 million acres tentatively ac- 
cepted in the I2th signup period added to 
the 35.4 million acres contracted in the 
previous 1 1 signups would bring total 
CRP enrollment lo 36.5 million acres. 
Farmers siill have the right lo withdraw 
their tentatively accepted 12th signup 
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Southeast 
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Delta 
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Lake Statos 
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Northern Plains 
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#2 May 1986 
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#3 August 1586 
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#4 February 1987 
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9.48 
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#5 July 1987 


43.7 


4.44 


48.03 
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#6 Feb ma ry 1988 


42.7 
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47.90 


18 


#7 July-August 1988 


30.4 
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#8 February 1989 
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#9 July-August 1989 


34 8 


3.33 
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1990 farm act 










#10 March 1991 


8.6 


.48 


53.66 


17 


#11 JuJyl991 


14.7 


.99 


59.37 


15 


#12 June 1992* 


10.5 


1.10 


63.09 


16 


Total 


376.2 


36.50 


49.70 


19 



offers, so final enrollment will probably 
be somewhat less. 

The goal of ihc ECARP is to enroll 40^ 
45 million acres by 1995, including acres 
in ihe CRP and WRP. In exchange for re- 
tiring highly erodible or other environ- 
mentally sensitive cropland from pro- 
duction for 10-15 years, farmers paniciii- 
pating in ihe CRP arc paid an annual 
per -acre rent and wie-half the cost of 
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establishing a vegetative land cover (usu- 
ally grass or trees), 

Thirty^eight percent of the acreage tenta- 
tively accepted in the 12ih CRP signup is 
located in ihc Com Belt region. This is a 
si/able shift compared with the first 5 
years of the program (1986-90), when 
thcCom Belt represented only 14 per- 
cent of enrollment The next largest share 
of tentatively accepted signup acres (16 
percent) is in the Lake States region. 

Only 29 percent of 12ih- signup accepted 
acres is located in the Northern Plains, 
Southern Plains, and Mountain regions. 
By contrast, these regions accounted for 
62 percent of the acreage enrolled in the 
first 5 years of the program. 

The geographic shift firom the Great 
Plains to the Midwest results from the 
new CRP bid acceptance process imple- 
mented following passage of the 1990 
farm act Since then, CRP operation has 
placed greater emphasis both on water 
quality improvement and on selecting 
acres to obtain the greatest conservation 
and environmental beneHis per program 
dollar spent 

Conservation Priority 
Areas Expanded 

Annual rental payments received by farm- 
ers in the 12ih CRP signup are estimated 
to average $63.09 per acre, up from 
$5937 fOT land contmcted in die 1 1th 
signup. Annual erosion reductions on 
land accepted in the 12th signup will av- 
erage 16 tons per acre. This represents a 
slight increase from die average of 15 
tons per acre for 1 llh-signup contrBCted 
acreage. In the 12th signup, 9 percent of 
tentatively accepted acres is scheduled 
for tree planting, down slightly from 10 
percent in the last signup. 

The 1990 farm act originally designated 
the Chesapeake Bay, Long Island Sound, 
and Great Lakes regbns as CRP conser- 
vation priority areas. While farmers on 
eligible highly erodibic or other environ- 
mentally sensitive land in any area may 
apply for CRP enrolhnent, USDA is di- 
rected to achieve a significant level of 
enrollment in the priority areas to niaxi- 
mize water quality and wildlife habitat 
benefits. 



Prior to die 12th CRP signup, states were 
given the first opportunity lo submit addi- 
tional areas for consideration as conserva* 
tion priority areas. As a result, new areas 
were established in 16 states. This desig- 
nation means that producers in those ar* 
eas with land diatis not highly erodible 
may submit a CRP bid, and that bids 
from such areas receive additional consid- 
erauon in die environmental bencfiis in- 
dex used for determining bid acceptance. 
In all, slighdy mcwe than 185,000 acres, 
or 17 percent of the tentatively approved 
12ih-signup acres, came from conserva- 
tion priority areas, 

A new provision of the 1990 farm act re- 
quired that acres enrolled for filter strips, 
wildlife habitat improvement, salt- 
tolerant grasses, field windbreaks, 
grassed waterways, contour grass strips, 
shclterbelts, and living snow fences be 
subject to a useful-life easement of 15 or 
30 years. The easement, which consti- 
tutes a recorded deed restriction, requires 
future owners to maintain the practice for 
its useful life, even diough CRP rental 
payments are made only for the first 10 
years. 

Because farmers in the last two signups 
offered few bids containing these areas, 
on July 22 an amendment to the 1990 
farm act eliminated the useful-life ease- 
ment requirement. So fanners who sub- 
mitted 12ih-signup easement bids were 
not required to sign such an easement. 
Moreover, farmers whose bids were ac- 
cepted in the lOih and I lih signups and 
who have not yet filed any required ease- 
ments will not have to take such action. 
Producers arc, however, obligated under 
contract to maintain the practice for its 
useful life. 

Despite die recent interest shown by 
farmers in the CRP and die WRP. Con- 
gress did not appropriate funds for new 
CRP or WRP enrollment for fiscal 1993, 
While this will not affect payments to 
land previously enrolled in the CRP, or 
in the CRP and WRP signups held this 
summer, no new signup opportunities for 
either program can be held next year 
widiout appropriations, 
[Tim Osborn and Dwighi Gadsby (202) 
219-0403} ^ 




Farm Income 

Outlook 

Improves 



Forecasts both far higher faod 
grain receipts and for government 
payments^ coupled with expenses 
in th£ same range as 1991 , have im- 
proved the outlook for gross cash in- 
come. The improvement in gross income, 
combined with lower expenses, leaves 
net cash income $1 billion higher than 
expected in May, Current forecasts show 
1992 netcash income of $54'$57 billion 
and net farm income of$42-$47 billion. 
[For the latest outlook on farm financial 
conditions, see tables 29-34J 

Strong Rebound in 
Food Grain Receipts 

Total crop receipts for 1992 are forecast 
in die range of $80-$83 billion, com- 
pared widi an average of S80,5 billion for 
the past 2 years. But the improvement is 
due primarily to strong advances in food 
grain receipts — particularly wheat. On av- 
erage, food grains account for about 10 
percent of total U,S, crop receipts. 

For 1992, analysts are forecasting wheat 
production up more dian 20 percent from 
last year, with a record spring wheat 
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crop. Given expectations for higher 
prices, 1992 wheat receipts would rise lo 
$6-S8 billion, an increase of over 25 per- 
cent from 1991 and near 1989's IcvcJ, 
While wheat prices rose sharply late in 
1991 in response to higher uses and a 
drop in U.S. wheat production of more 
than 25 percent from 1990, large world 
supplies had led to weak prices earlier in 
the year. The result was the lowesi U.S. 
wheat cash leceipts in 4 years— only 
$5.7 billion. Rice production is also fore- 
cast up this year, more than offsetting ex- 
pected price declines and raising rice 
receipts 6*8 percent. 

But Feed Grains^ 
Oilseeds To Slip 

A dramatic improvement in weather con- 
ditions in July may bring record 1992 
com yields and potentially the largest 
crop since 1985. In addition, area is up 
about 3 million acres. Early price fore- 
casts for the season are $1.85-$2.25 per 
bushel, down from the 1991 estimate of 
S2.37. Pligher output will bring lower 
prices, and the combination could bring 
com cash receipts down 4 percent for the 
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year. But receipts would still be higher 
than all but the past 2 years. Larger 1992 
crops are also forecast for grain sorghum 
and oats. 

For the overall feed grain complex, lower 
prices brought on by higher piXKJuction 
should not have a major effect on this 
year's cash receipts, since a large share 
of the 1992 crop will not be sold until 
next year. Typically, 40 to 60 pcrccnl of 
total annual marketings is sold in the 
year of harvest; the remainder moves into 
the marketing channel the following 
year. Prices in the first half of this year 
exceeded 1991 prices, so receipts from 
previous years' production sold this year 
will partially offset anticipated lower 
third- and fourth-quarter 1992 prices. To* 
tal 1992 feed grain and hay cash receipts 
are forecast at $17-$19 billion, down 3 
percent from last year, 

U.S, oilseed crops could be the lai^est 
since 1985/86, due mainly to record soy- 
bean yields. Total oilseed cash receipts 
are currently forecast ai $1 1-$13 billion, 
down 2 percent from 1991, Soybean re- 
ceipts are down only 1 percent, while 
peanut receipts will likely slide 5 percent. 

Citrus Receipts Up, 
Cotton Down 

Citrus piXKJuction declined last year due 
largely to a freeze in California in De- 
cember 1990. While citrus prices rose to 
four times their normal level in response 
to the freeze, there were no oranges to 
market. For 1992, prices and production 
are forecast to return to normal levels, 
boosting fruit receipts 5 percent 

By contrast, near-record global and U.S. 
cotton supplies this year arc bringing 
lower prices for 1992. First- and second- 
quarter 1992 prices ranged between 50 
and 55 ccnls per pound, compared with 
65-70 cenis for the same period last year. 
The lower prices could push 1992 cotton 
cash receipts down 10-15 percent. Cur- 
rent forecasts show couon receipts of $4- 
$6 billion, about the same as in 1989. 



^It All Adds Up- 
Common Farm 
finance Terms 

Current and constant dollars. 
Current dollars measures purchasing 
power in the prevailing year. By not 
considering the effects of inflation, 
current dollars cannot be meaning- 
fully compared over time. Consiani 
dollars (also referred lo as a real, or ]nU\ 
nation -adjusted measure) are deflated I 
using the GDP implicit price deflation 
with a 1987 base. 

Net cash income = Gross cash income 
minus cash expenses. Net cash in* 
come measures total income received 
in a year, regardless of the year in 
which the marketed output was pro- 
duced. It measures funds available to 
cover cash operating costs, lo finance 
capital investments and savings, serv- 
ice debts, maintain living standards, 
and pay uucs. 



Net form income = Total gross farm 
income minus total expenses. Net 
farm income measure the profit or 
loss associated with a year's produc- 
tion. Additions to inventory are 
ucatcd as income, and nonmoney 
items such as dcprcciationt consump- 
tion of farm-grown food, and the net 
imputed rental value of operator dwelM 
ings arc included. 

Farm equity = Farm sector assets mi- 
nus sector debt outstanding. Measure^] 
net worth. ^r 

Debt/asset ratio = Total debt outstand- 
ing on January 1 of the current year, 
divided by fanners' estimate of the 
current market value of owned assets 

of the farm business. 

n_ 

Red Meat Receipts Fall, 
Dairy Earnings Recover 

Total hvestock receipts for 1992 arc cur- 
rently forecast at S84-$85 billion, com- 
pared with 199rs preliminary $87 
billion. The slip is due to lower red meat 
receipts, while dairy is expected to show 
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USDA Farm Income vs, IRS Data; 
How Comparable? 



In August 1992, scvcraj newspapers 
canicd slorics qucstionir^ the compa- 
rabtlUy ofUSDA's income smiistics 
with similar IRS cLiia on fann income- 
While USDA has reported nd farm in- 
come between S30 und S50 billion in 
recent years, ihe aggregate IRS farm 
income fjgure has gencraJly been 
near zero. What accounts for the 
difference? 

FifSt« IRS data arc derived from 
Schedule F, Fann Income, because 
these arc the only tax data the IRS 
classifies as farm-specinc. But none 
of USDA's farni income measures rep- 
resents an aggregation of taxable in- 
come for farmers or for any subgroup, 
such as individual proprietors (some- 
times referred lo as ^family famfis"). 

Comparing the two series is difficult 
for other reasons as well. The IRS 
docs not count some farm income that 
is reported on other tax schedules and 
therefore not identifiable as farm Vb- 
laicd, and even the concepts of in- 
come and costs arc different 

For example, USDA's net farm in- 
come is a measure of the agriculuire 
sector's net value of production, a con* 
ccpt similar to the Department of 
Commerce measure of gross domestic 
product (GDP), USDA's net farm in- 
come includes revenue from the pro- 
duetion of all agrieulUiral commodi- 
ties and related services originating 
from any establishment that fits the 
USDA definition of a farm — regard- 
less of its legal form of ownership or 
organization. 




By contrastt much of the sector's pro- 
duction is not reported on Schedule F 
of the tax forms. Examples of unre- 
ported sales are those that can be clas- 
sified as capital assets and taxed as 
capital gains (reported on Schedule 
D). Prominent examples are breeding 
and dairy livestock, and forestry. 
Schedule P also excludes billions of 
dollars of output of large integrated 
firms that produce, process, and mar- 
ket farm produce. USDA's net farm 
income includes SU to S2 billion in 
net value of production for goods and 
services consumed on the farm but na 
sold* This value is not reported on 
Schedule F, 

Finally, the number and definition of 
individuals and farms covered by the 
IRS and USDA differ. Seveml hun- 
dred thousand individuals file a tax re- 
turn using Schedule F, but arc not 
considered farmers under USDA's 
definition. These individuals do, how- 
ever, report famfi returns to the IRS 
and, on average, declare a lossofscs- 
cral thousand dollars each. For USDA 
to classify an operation as a farm, it 
must have (or normally have) farm 
product sales totaling at least SI, (XX). 
In general, IRS acknowledges substan- 
tial undeneportjng of net income for 
small fuins across all industries, in- 
cluding farming. Without evaluating 
the IRS data on tax compliance, it is 
Impossible to gauge the magnitude of 
this factor. 



a fairly strong improvement over last 
year's weak performance. 

Cattle and hog prices have been down 
since the start of the year while produc- 
tion is up. Hogs are showing the lai^est 
percentage change in prices. Average an- 
nual hog prices are forecast near $40 a 
ewt. at or just above cash costs. If these 
prices continue, 1992 hog cash receipts 



will likely average S9-S 11 billion, down 
10 percent from last year and just above 
1989's level. Cattle prices are also down, 
particularly for calves, which could lead 
to a 6-percenl drop in cattle and calf re- 
ceipts. 

But 1992 milk prices are forecast up 
nearly 10 percent, after dropping in Au- 
gust 1990 and remaining low throughout 



1991. Higher prices should raise dairy re- 
ceipts to near the 1990 record. 

Direct Payments Up, 
Expenses Rise Modestly 

Total direct government payments to 
farmers and rar^hers are forecast up 17 
percent for 1992. The increase is not due 
to higher deficiency payments, however, 
which are expected to be about the same 
as last year. The rising payments are 
mainly attributable to nearly $1.1 billion 
in disaster payments. An additional 1 mil- 
lion acres from the 1 1th signup accepted 
into the Conservation Reserve Program 
(CRP) will add over $100 million to 
CRP payments to farmers. 

Input prices are forecast up only slightly 
for 1992. Production expenses are fore- 
cast to decrease for feeder livestock — 
due to lower calf and hog prices — and 
for interest — due primarily to lower inter- 
est rates. The other expense accounts 
show increases of 2-5 percent, although 
hired and contract labor expenses are 
forecast up 8 percent, due to higher wage 
rates and increased seasonal labor de- 
mand. 

Northeast Income 
Rise Is Exception 

Of the five major U,S. agriculuiral re- 
gions, the Northeast is the only one with 
a forecast of higher net cash income in 

1992. Northeast crop receipts are forecast 
up 1 -2 percent, and livestock receipts up 
3-4 percent Underlying factors are rising 
receipts for livestock (primarily dairy) 
and fruits (mainly apples and grapes). 

Dairy is the top agricultural product in 
most Northeast farm states, and the 
Northeast is the only region showing 
higher livestock receipts. And although 
cash expenses arc forecast higher for 
farm production in all regions, gross cash 
income in the Northeast is rising more 
rapidly than expenses, leaving higher net 
incomes. Efespitc the region's improve- 
ment in income, however, it is the small- 
est farm production region — accountiiig 
for only 7 percent of U.S. net cash in- 
come. 
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The largest region by far in terms of re- 
ceipts and income is Lhe M idwest, ae- 
counting for 40 percent ofU.S. farm 
irKome.The Midwest also produces one 
of lhe most diverse range of commodi- 
ties. The Com Bell is the major com» soy- 
bean» and hog area of ihe country; dairy 
is a key sector around lhe Great Lakes; 
and wheat and cattle predominate in the 
Plains. 

For the Midwest overaJl, net incomes are 
forecast down 4-5 percent, with total 
cash receipts down 1-2 percent. The 
main reason for the decline is lower live- 
stock receipts, with faUIng prices for 
hogs and cattle. Crop receipts will be but- 
tressed by wheal, the only major field 
crop with higher receipts forecast, help- 
ing to keep total Midwest crop receipts 
steady to slightly higher. 

The South Central is the only region not 
eTtpectcd lo see higher crop receipts. This 
is the major region for cotton- — the com- 
modity with the greatest decline in 1992 
receipts. The crop receipts decrease in 
the South Cenlral region is less than 
$500 million, or under 1 percenL How- 
ever» the cflcct may be compounded by 
livestock, with regional receipts forecast 
down S600 million, the largest percent- 
age decrease (4-5 percent) for livestock 
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ofany region. Overall, the region may 
see total cash receipts slip nearly 3 per* 
cent and net cash incomes fall nearly 9 
percent. 

Dairy Farms Show 
Most Improvement 

Among all types of farms, dairy opera* 
tions are showing the strongest year-to- 
year improvement in cash income. Net 
cash income for dairy operations in 1992 
is forecast at nearly $4 billion, an in- 
crease of over 50 percent from l99l . 
However, this is still more than 15 per- 
cent below 1990's record. Typically, 
dairy farms are among the most special- 
ized» with nearly 90 percent of gross in- 
come from livestock product sales. 
While most dairy farmers also grow 
crops, the crops are typically fed lo live- 
stock, and are not a direct source of in- 
come. 

Like dairy, red meat operations, includ- 
ing the beef/hog/sbcep complex, derive 
over 80 percent of their income from live- 
stock sales. Crops arc also frequendy 
grown, but fed to livestock. With lower 
cattle and hog pricesand only slight in- 
creases in production, livestock receipts 
for red meat operations are forecast down 
6-7 percent. While crop receipts are fore- 
cast higher, their relatively small impact 
on these farms* gross incomes is likely to 
leave net cash income down 25-30 per- 
cent franl99L 

Grain Farms Steady, 
Cotton Down 

Net incomes for cash grain farms are 
forecast steady to slightly higher for this 
year, helped by higher crop receipts in 
general, and due in large part lo the im- 
portance of wheat to these operations. 



Livestock receipts make up only 10 per- 
cent of cash grain farms' gross income, 
and the lower livestock receipts will be 
more than offset by rising government 
payments. 

Cotton farm net cash income is forecast 
down 15-20 percent, due lo the projected 
decline in 1992 cotton prices. Cotton 
farms tend lo be large and highly special- 
ized, so incomes are almost entirely de- 
pendent on cotton sales. 

Given the importance of livestock to 
small-farm operations (sales under 
$40,000), the low hog and catde prices 
forecast for 1992 are likely to have a ma- 
jor effect on these farms* incomes. Net 
cash incomes for the smallest farms arc 
forecast down more than 15 percent this 
year. Farms with sales below $20j000 
will likely see increasingly negative net 
incomes. 

Farms in the mid-size range — $100,000 
to $250,000 in sales — are showing net in- 
come down less than 1 percent, while net 
cash income for the largest sales class of 
over $1 million is forecast down 5 per- 
cent. Most cotton farms fall into this larg- 
est sales class, with decliniiig cotton 
receipts underlying much of the drop in 
net income. 
(Bob McElroy (202) 219-0800} ESS 
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Smallest 
Food Price 
Increase in 
25 Years 



The rise in ihe Consumer Price In- 
dex (CPI) for food in 1992 will be 
ihe smallcsi in 25 years. In 1967, 
the CTI for food rose 0.9 percent, and 
ttiis year's increase is expected to be 
around 1 percent, possibly matching the 
25-year record. 

Several factors are holding food price 
rises to a minifnuni this year. Increased 
supplies of meals, panicularly pork, have 
pushed retail beef, pork, and poultry 
prices down. The overall CTI is expected 
to rise about 3 percent for 1992. The low 
inflation rate has held down costs for 
processing and distributing food^ Slow 
growih in consumers' real income is 
keeping demand fairly stagnant, particu- 
larly for ready-io-scrvc foods and restau- 
rant meals. Prices of away-from-home 
meals are expected to rise only 2 percent 
this year — ihc lowest increase since ihe 
mid-1960's. 

The CTI for meals in 1992 is forecast to 
average a good 2 percent below last 
year's levels. Poric prices will average 
nearly 6 percent betow last year, while 



beef prices will be more stable — averag- 
ing less ihan 1 percent lowcn The price 
of meat carries significant weight in con- 
sumers' food budgets, and is ihe primary 
reason behind ihe small rise in ihe CTI 
for all food. 

Meals are not ihe only foods priced 
lower ihis year. Prices for poultry, eggs, 
and fresh fniiis will also average below 

1991. Poultry prices have been declining 
since 1990, mainly because of produc- 
tion increases and large supplies* This 
year, however, while production gains in 
poultry are smaller than in recent years, 
ihe price declines arc larger. Contributing 
to this year's declines are lower prices of 
competing poik. 

Egg prices arc also significantly lower in 

1992, more than 10 percent betow 199L 
Table-egg production has been increas- 



ing a very modest 1 to 1,5 percent in 
recent years, and at the same time, con- 
sumer demand for eggs has waned 
because of health concerns, particularly 
about cholesterol. As a result, small 
changes in supplies can lead to large 
swings in price. 

For fresh fruit, ihc CTI is lower ihis year 
simply because it was extremely high 
last year. After a California freeze in De- 
cember 1990, supplies of fresh-market 
oranges fell sharply in 199L Prices in- 
creased 553 percent from ihe previous 
year, pulling up the CPI for all fresh fruit 
by 13.5 percent While orange produc- 
tion this year had not totally recovered, it 
was much larger ihan expected, and 
prices have been well below 1991. Sup- 
plies of most other fresh fruits have been 
ample and prices of most items have dC' 
dined. 



Lower Meat, Poultry, and Egg Prices Likely 
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Lower coffee |»ices will keep ihe CPI for 
nonalcoholic beverages nearly level with 
1991, Failure of ihe coffee jMtxlticing 
countries to agree on shipment quotas 
has resulted in large cofToc supplies, 
Modesi increases in prices of carbonated 
beverages will offset declines in coffee 
prices. 

Pot most other food categories, the CPI 
will rise less than the expected inflation 
rate, below 3 percent or so. Processed 
fimits, and cereals and bakery products* 
are exceptions. 



The CPI for processed fniii is up, mainly 
because of higher orange juice prices. 
The Florida orange crop, the source of 
most U.S, frozen orange juice* was 
smaller than last year's relatively large 
crop. Frozen orange juice prices in 1991 
were down 14 percent from 1990. While. 
this year's price is about 4 percent 
higher, it is weU below 2 years ago. 



The CPI for cereals and bakery products 
is up about 4 percent this year. Higher 
grain prices foUowing last year's steep 
drop ^plain part of the increase, but 
costs of processing and distribution ac- 
count for the bulk of the increase. About 
90 percent of the retail cost of cereals 
and bakery pn3ducts is for costs incurred 
beyond the farm gate, with the remaining 
10 percent accounting for costs of raw 
farm ingredients, 
[Ralph Farlett (202) 219-0870] EL 



New from USDA's Economic Research Service 

CALL-ERS 

CALL-Fns is a new electronic bulletin board service available 
free to users of ERS information and data. Use CALL-ERS to; 

♦ Download timeiy situation and outlook summaries 

♦ Download selected situation and outlook tables as electronic 
spreadsheets. 

♦ Download samples of electronic data products, 

♦ Stay informed about new reports and data products from ERS. 

Shop our on-line catalog 
for periodicals, reports, vid- 
eos, and data products, 

CALL-ER^ supports 

1 200 and 2400 baud com- 
munications (N,8,1) on 
1-800-821-6229 and 
1-202-219-0377, 

Call from your 
computer today! 




FOCUS ON FOOD: 

COSTS AND CONSUMPTION 

How much are food costs changing? Why? How much of the consumer food 
dollar goes to farmers and how much goes to food processors and marketers? 
How has American per capita food consumption changed in the past 20 years? 
Find the answers in these NEW products from the Economic Research Service. 

Food Cost Review, 1991. Augus{^Q92. Order # AER 662. 60 pages. $8.00. 

This annual publication reports recent developments in food prices, farm-to-retail price spreads, 
food spending, profits, and marketing costs in the food industry. This report also discusses 
price-spread changes for leading food items, such as Choice beef, milk, and bread. Topics 
include why consumers had to pay moderately higher prices for most foods at the supermarket in 
1991 and why some food were better buys. Why the the 1991 farm value (what farmers 
receive) of USDA's market basket of foods was lower than in 1990. And why marketing charges 
(labor, packaging, transportation, and energy) made up more than three-fourths of last year's 
retail expenditures for food that originated on U.S. farms. 

Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, 1970-90. August 1992. Order # SB 840. 

160 pages. $14.00 

This report is a comprehensive and convenient source for historical data on per capita 
consumption of major food commodities in the United States, including the basic data on 
supplies and disposition from which the consumption estimates are derived. It also includes 
information about population, income, prices, and expenditures related to food consumption. 
This statistical bulletin makes good use of fact-filled tables and illustrative charts. 

Food Consumption Electronic Database. July 1992. Order # 8901 5B (one 3.5" disk) 

[Lotus 1-2-3 (.WK1)]. $25.00. 

These disks provide per capita food consumption by commodity and commodity group, 1966-90; 
supply and use by commodity and commodity group, 1966-90, and food expenditures, 1869-1990. 

SPECIAL PACKAGE! Food Consumption, Prices, and Expenditures, 1970-90 Report 
AND Electronic Database. August 1992. Order # 92PK01 (one copy of SB 840 and one 

3.5" disk). $30.00. 




To order these products, call the 
ERS-NASS order desk, toll free, 
1-800-999-6779 (in the U.S. and Can- 
ada, other areas call 703-834-0125). 

Or write to: ERS-NASS 

341 Victory Drive 
Herndon, VA 22070 

Please add 10% shipping for domestic 
orders; 357o for foreign (includes 
Canada). 
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Brazil & Argentina- 
Making Economic 
Reforms Last 



Rcfonns arc once again making a difference in Brazil and 
Argeniifia Both counihes arc liberalizing trade, and de- 
regulating and privatizing their economics. Capital is re- 
turning, attracted by changes in investment rules, higher interest 
rates, and the promise of growth. 

Reforms have been stronger, faster, and more effective in Ar- 
gentina. There, annual inflation is projected to be a more accept- 
able 20-30 percent, and the government will register a fiscal 
surplus in 1992, its second in two decades. Both Argentina and 
Brazil are projecting annual growth of 4 to 5 percent by the late 
l990's — a welcome contrast to the stagnation of the 1980*s, 
UUn Americans "lost decade.*^ From 1981 through 1990, Brazil 
averaged an annual real growth of only 1.5 percent, while Ar- 
gentina averagpd a negative 1 .1 percent. 

One reason for confidence in the new reforms is the contrast 
with those that failed previously. And there is a beucr mix of 
policy changes, with fewer disagreements over needed adjust- 
ments. Chile and Mexico are successfully demonstrating that 
firee markets arc the way to sustained growth. 

The main problem facing Brazil and Argentina is that stabiliz- 
ing economics is a del!caie business — requiring credible govern- 
ments, the right choices about policy tools, the proper size of 



adjustments, and careful timing. Although policies for restoring 
growth and investment often show results in the long run, the 
transition periods are often turbulent In Latin America, even 
"correct" policies have failed because the adjustments were too 
small, or because governments lacked the commitment to perse- 
vere. 

Past reforms also tended to fail because they treated symptoms, 
na causes. A good example was Brazil's heavy reliance on in- 
dexation to control inflation and maintain income levels. With 
wages, prices, and interest rates indexed to inflation, prices 
were locked into an upward spiral. 

After 10 years of declining real incomes, Argentina and Brazil 
are poised to make tough adjustments and to stay the course. 
They are better positioned for economic recovery because they 
have learned from past mistakes, and because both have negoti- 
ated debt reductions undo- the Brady Plan this year, providing a 
psychological boost as well as reducing debt service commit- 
ments. 

In addition to raising confidence, lower debt payments will also 
permit both governments to use a wider range of fiscal and 
u^de policies to restore growth. Bra/.iland Argentina need to 
maintain tight control over spending, expand tax reforms, and 
increase revenue through growth. One way they hope to do this 
is by increasing u^dc and investment within their own region. 

Last year, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay signed and 
ratified the Treaty of Asuncion, formalizing Southern Cone Eco- 
nomic Integration. Through integrationi the four counuics plan 
to build a common market called MERCOSUR by January 1, 
1995. MERCOSUR basically extends earlier integration agree- 
ments between Argentina and Brazil to the other two counu-ies. 
Many see integration as a solid step toward restoring sustained 
regional growth. 

Latin America has a history of unsuccessful attempts at integra- 
tion. Few counuies made lasting, credible reforms at home to 
parallel the integration efforts. Economic restructuring is now 
easing domestic problems and increasing the chances for suc- 
cessful integration. The main questions now are how far and 
how fast. 

Bradl Restructures 
For Growth 

Brazil's President Fernando Collor de Mello has initiated strong 
moves to open and stabilize Brazil's economy since taking of- 
fice in early 1990. The reforms initially sent Brazil into a deep 
recession, but the economy shows signs of a modest recovery. 
Economic growth is forecast at 1-3 percent this year. 

Trade policy reforms have been the most successful and far- 
reaching. These include reduction of tariffs, elimination of non- 
tariff barriers, and cutting tr^e red tape. Import tariffs have 
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integrating the Soutfiern Cone 

BraziU Argentina. Uruguay, and Paraguay arc creating an 
ambitious common maritci called MERCOSUR (Com- 
mon Market of ihcSoulh). Plans call Tor ihc free move- 
ment ofgoodstscrvicesi capital, and labor coordinated 
macrocconomic and c?^change rale policies; and a com- 
mon external tariff— all by 1995. MERCOSUR coun- 
tries — mainly Brazil and Argeniina — account for over 
half of Latin America's GDP, and about 44 percent of its 
population. Along with Chile, they form South Amcrioi^s 
Southern Cone region. Chile ha^; yet ID Join MERCO- 
SUR, but already has a very open economy. 

The moijvations for MERCOSUR arc simple — the desire 
for sustained and foster economic growth, increased In- 
vesimcntt improved efficiency through competition, and 
expanded markets. MERCOSUR would also increase the 
region's political cloul in a world breaking Into trading 
blocs. 

The Southern Cone is also counting on integration to 
open doors to tradiryg agreements outside the region. 
MERCOSUR'S si/c and potential market should make it 
attractive to countries such as the U.S. Although much 
smaller than the EC Or U.S., MERCOSUR has a popula- 
tion and GDP more than double that of Mexico. 

MERCOSUR countries plan to ease the negotiation of fu- 
ture trade agreements by unifying trade rules into "MER- 
COSUR standards" lobe Incompliance with the 
International Or^ganization for Standardization. Integra- 
lion is a].so making it impossible for countries to postpone 
long-overdue reforms and investments. One priority is im- 
proving regional infrasu^icturc, and an interregional wa- 
terway development is now proceeding with the help of 
an international <levek>pment loan. 



Most agree that a 1995 timetable for a full common mar- 
ket, with coordinated macrocconomic and exchange rate 
policies and a common external tariff, is not realistic. Ob- 
stacles irKludc big differences in labor policies, foreign 
investment laws, and external tariff levels between MER- 
COSUR counuics. Some sectors arc not complementary 
from country to country, especially agriculluit, where 
l^oduction overlaps and policies vary widely. 

Agricultural producers in Brazil»forexamplc»arc increas- 
ing pressure to slow integration and buy time to improve 
competitiveness^— many Argentine sectors have lower 
costs and higher yields, and Brazilian fanners arc taxed 
more. Brazil's government still plays a fairly strong role 
in agricultuit. providing credit, regulating price swings, 
storing commodities, and taxing agricultural output. Ar- 
gentina, on the other hand, has climitiatcd almost all agri- 
cultural programs and interventions. 

Domestic problems, especially inflation and political scan- 
dal in Brazil, arc MERCOSUR'S main roadbloclL But 
even unstable Brazil is believed to have the political 
strength, economic size, indusuial capacity, and export 
diversity to continue tariff reductions. By the end of this 
year, customs duties for most products traded within 
MERCOSUR will be 68 percent lower than 2 years 
earlier. 

Though a common marltet tn 1995 is unlikely^ the region 
has a good chance at a free trade area by 1995. By itself^ 
this might accomplish more in 4 years than the individual 
countries have been able lo do in a decade. As plans for a 
common market proceed, regional trade is already up, and 
two-way uadc between Argentina and Brazil totaled more 
than USS3 billion in 1991, up over 50 percent from 1990. 



been reduced from an average of 45 percent in early 1990 lo 
21.2 percent in l99l. This year, the tariff reduction schedule 
was accelerated, with the goal to reduce average tariffs lo 14 
percent by mid-1993. 

Despite the severe recession in 1990 and close lo no growth in 
1991, the value of Brazil's imports increased 14.8 percent from 
1989 lo 1991. Imports of agricultural inputs and pesticides^ 
once restricted — rose 18 percent with deregulation in l99l. Im- 
pcHts of processed, value-added agricultural items have also 
increased with tariff reductions, despiie Brazil's weak econ- 
omy. Exports have grown too, in part due to the domestic reces- 
sion, but also because of a more realistic market exchange rate. 

While Brazil has taken some necessary steps lo restore long- 
term stability and growth, critics remain skeptical. Cbllor's in 
itial plans and proposals have been challenged by Congress, and 
by pressure from strong industry and labor groups seeking to 



protect vested interests. In addition, inflation is still too high 
and creeping upward— risjr^g from 20 to over 22 percent a 
month between June and August. 

Prospects for continued recovery remain uncertain because of 
the threat of impeachment proceedings against Collor on 
charges of influence peddling. Political and popular support for 
Collor's removal is strong— an August poll showed that 75 per- 
cent of Brazilians support impeaehment During less stable 
times, this scandal would have been disastrous for economic re- 
forms. So far, however, the scandal has only delayed major leg- 
islation on ports, government employment, and tax refc^ms. 

If Collor is impeached, Vice President Itamar Franco will as- 
sume office. Franco is expected lo contintie Conor's market-ori- 
ented reforms, but political and economic analysis in Brazil 
spectilate that progress may slow, and many reforms arc already 
behind schedule. 
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Brazil's Soybean Output Expands and Wheat Contracts 
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The faci ihat ihe political crisis has not caused a full-scale eco- 
nomic and political collapse leads to several conclusions. First, 
it affirms that Brazil's well-respected Economic Minister 
Marcilio Moreira is a major source of confidence in the govern- 
ment because Morcira's unprecedented support stems from a 
strong position against price freezes, indexation, and ad hoc pol- 
icy changes. By not resigning as many top officials have, 
Morcira is helping maintain credibility in economic policy. 

Recent events also suggest that Brazilian political institutions 
and the democratic process have grown stronger^good news 
for a country that was iinder military rule only 10 years ago. 
And there is a silver lining. The impeachment proceedings 
through democratic process send a clear message that Brazilians 
have lowered their tolerance for corruption. 

BraziVs Policies 
To Boost Output 

Brazil's agricultural outlook continues to improve, especially 
for the 1992/93 crops now being planted. This year's crop poli- 
cies include several features to increase production, especially 
in the soybean sector- Most significant are increases in credit 
for production, agto- industrial expansion, and machinery. 

For example, funding for the production credit program was in- 
creased to USS55 billion in 1992. Last year's expanded credit 
boosted agricultural output significantly, and this level repre- 
sents an expansion of about US$1 billion above last year. Inter- 
est rates arc also more favorable than last year. After adjusting 
loans by the daily reference inl^est rales (which roughly follow 
inflation), interest will range from a low of 6 percent for the 
smallest producers, to a high of }25 percent for larger produc- 
ers. Last year, effective (or real) interest rates ranged &om 9 to 
\25 percent; these were in turn lower than previous rates, 
which topped ai 18 percenu 



A new twist in the production credit program could also en- 
hance productivity and expand financing limits for all produc- 
ers. Again, soybean producers are likely to benefit consider- 
ably. Under new rules, producers that follow extension service 
recommendations are eligible for lOO-pcrcent Hnancing of pro- 
duction costs. Most soybean producers should benefit from this 
policy, as medium- and large-sized soybean producers currently 
can finance only 60 percent of production costs under the base 
program. 

Other factors point to expansion of soybean production as well. 
First, producers are well financed due to higher returns on the 
last crop, and producers who export soybeans can now access 
iniemational financing. This is a definite advantage over domes- 
tic commercial credit, with rales averaging 3 percent per month 
over inflation. Second, lowering the minimum com support 
price by 5 percent will shift some com area into soybeans. In ad- 
dition to area expansion, soybean yields may continue to benefit 
from carlicrplanting as wheat area is generally much lower 
than in years past 

Although the production credit package has the most influence 
on planting and production decisions, agriculture will benefit 
from other reforms such as the elimination of input taxes, reduc- 
tion of import tariffs on agricultural inputs and pesticides, and H 
devalued cruzeiro (Brazil's currency). 

One of the most dramatic changes under Collor was the end of 
the government's monopoly on wheat marketing and trade in 
1990 and 1 99 L This was combined with large cuts in producer 
subsidies that caused production to drop. Imports of wheat, pri- 
marily from Argentina, have increased substantially, and pro- 
duction is unlikely to return to the 6-million-metric-ion level 
achieved in the late 1980's. 

Obstacles Remain 

While BraziliLin agriculture is generally expected to expand for 
the second consecutive year, production remains consuuined by 
state- level value added taxes on agricultural products (ICMS), 
high freight costs, an inefficient and wasteful storage system, 
and high commercial interest rates that keep the sector depend- 
ent on government financing. 

Collor has called for the elimination of the ICMS taxes, but 
these are under state control, and their removal is unlikely in the 
near future. Because the ICMS tax increases the cost of food 
items, the tax depresses food demand and is a heavy burden on 
Brazil's largely poor population. Although agriculture will bene- 
fit from other reforms such as reduced intervention in market- 
ing and storage, these may take years to complete. 

Proposed reforms include solid plans to privatize agricultujal 
storage by selling government storage facilities, certifying stor- 
age facilities, and improving grain marketing by developing a 
commodities exchange and other marketing mechanisms. A 
port reform bill, stalled by the current political scandal^ would 
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subsumually reduce port cosis and enhance export competitive- 
ness. Brazil's ports are among the world's costliest and least 
efficient. 

The fulure of production credit remains unclear, as budgetary 
pressures could resurface and reduce funding. In ihe medium 
tenn, ihe government will likely attempt id maintain current 
funding levels while strcamhning spending on other less critical 
programs. 



Brazil and Argentina are Tanning inflation 

TF^i% change 
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Source: I ntec- American Development Bank anmjal report* 



Meanwhile, Brazil is unlikely to repeat ihe cuts in agricuUural 
credit made during ihe late 1980's, which proved disastrous on 
several counts. Virtually all crop sectors (excluding specialty 
crops) were advosely affected, especially under ihe govern- 
ment's policy of maintaining high real inlcrcst rates to control 
inflation. Along wiih cuts in funding, ihe cosi of subsidized 
credit increased, wiih loans tied to ihc rate of inflation, plus real 
interest rates of up id 18 percent. 

As a result, agricultural output dropped sharply, aided by a 
draught Investment also plummeted as tractor sales in 1990 fell 
to half of 1989 levels. Tighter food supplies pushed prices up — 
further fueling inflation and exacerbating urban problems as ru- 
ral workers migrated locities. 

Argentina's Reforms Mean 
Lower Costs to Agriculture 

Argentina's economic reform program is helping agriculture by 
lowering prodixtion and marketing costs. As part of its policy 
of general reduction in imparl barriers, Argentina has lowered 
import duties on agricultural inputs, encouraging an increase in 
their use. The govonment estimates that transportation reforms 
implemented in 1992 could decrease transport costs by as much 
as 30 percent This should be a significant factor in reducing ag- 
ricultural production costs, because Argentine producers report* 
edly face some ofihcwcffld's highest inland freight costs on a 
pcr-mile basis. 

Producers are benefiting from specific sectoral reforms as well. 
The most important reform was ihe end of most agriculuiral ex- 
port taxes in 199 1 . Only two remain— a 6-percent tax on oil- 
seeds exports and a 1 .5-percent tax on all products to fund 
agricultural research. 

Although input use has increased, farm tractor sales have barely 
changed. One reason for caution may be that producers are wail- 
ing to sec if the export tax reforms are truly permanent 

Several commodity agencies were also eliminated under Argen- 
tina's reforms--Hhe National Grain Board, the National Meat 
Board, and similar agencies for sugar and tobacco. Because 
these agencies had few functions, however, their dissolution is 
not expected to have a major impact on production or market- 
ing. The privatization of statc-owned grain elevators is nearly 
complete, and should eventually increase storage and marketing 
efficiency. 

Exporters are still concerned about losing competitiveness, as 
the Argentine peso continues lo appreciate in wcffld markets. 
The country's strong exchange rate policy, which set the peso 
equal lo the U.S. dollar in January 1992, has increased govern- 
ment credibility. But this fixed exchange rale, combined with 
lower levclsof inflation, has led to overvaluation, which lowers 
the price of export commodities in domestic currency. Thus far, 
the government has been unwilling lo devalue the currency (in- 
crease ihc money supply). In the short run, this would boost ex- 
ports and encourage expanded production, but it could also 
rekindle inflation. 
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To help compensate for some of the negative impact on cxpon- 
ers of a strong currency, Argentina introduced small export sub- 
sidies for beef exporters* who arc also adju^ng to lighter 
marketing and samiauon rules. Beef exporters wilt now receive 
refunds on the toiaJ value of exports, set at 33 percent for offal 
and frozen b^f exports, and 6,7 percent for thermoprocessed 
beef. 

Recent reforms have Left Argentine agriculture fairly open to 
wortd and domestic market pressures, nearly eliminating gov- 
ernment regulations that have constrained investment and lim- 
ited growth. In some ways> this makes it more difficuLt to 
predict the outlook for specific agricultural sectors because 
there are no policy adjusunents pointing to expansion, conu^ac- 
tion, or shifts in production. Instead* the sector will respond to 
signals &om both intemaiional and domestic markets. 

While increased investment is expected* it has yet to make a 
suong showing. Agricultural expansion in 1991 was attribut- 
able mostly to good weather, increased input use, and lower 
production costs for most commodities, USDA is projcctiiig a 
drop in total Argentine grain output of more than 3 percent for 
the 199^3 crop year. Planted area is expected lo be down due 
to high financing costs and lower export profitability stemming 
from currency overvaluation. In the longer run, Argentine agri- 
culture is expected to diversify and reduce its dependence on tra- 
ditional commodities such as com, oilseeds, wheat, and beef. 
There is likely to be some expansion in canola> and in fruit and 
vegetable sectors with further market development, both domes- 
tically and internationally. 

Both Brazil and Argentina arc pushing ahead on reforms, with a 
more realistic assessment of the commiuncnt and time needed 
for results. Although obstacles remain, both countries appear 
poised to join Chile and Mexico in demonstrating the effective- 
ness of freer agrieultuml markets in achieving lasting economic 
growth, 
[Emily McCiain (202) 219-0687} Og 
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Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



PrieoB rM^ived by farmare (1977=100) 
Livestock & products 
Crops 

PrJceft paid by farmers (1977^100) 
Production Jtams 
Commodities & f^rvJcas, intere&i. 
taxes, & wages 

Cashrecatptft($bi].)1/ 
Uvestock($bil,) 
Cropa{$bii.) 

Market basket 0^2-^4-100} 
RetaJI cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm valuei/retail cost {%) 

Retail prfceft (1982 -84*100) 
Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agricul'tural exports (S bil.) 21 
AgrfcuJtural imports j$ bll.) 2/ 

Commercial production 
Red mefttfmIL lb,) 
Poultry (mJt. lb J 
Eggs (mil. doz.) 
M?1fc (b«*. lb,) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry {lb.) 

Corn beginning «tock«{miLbu.)3/ 
Com u««{m(l. bu.)3/ 

Pricaa 4/ 

Choice flteers--Neb. DIract fS/cwt) 
Barrowi & gilts— lA. So MN (S/cwt) 
Broilars— l2-city(ctft./1b.) 
Eggs — NY gr. Alarge (cta./dozj 
Wfilk— all at plant (tfcwt) 

Whaat— KC HRW ordinary (S/bu.) 
Corn — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Soybeans — Chicago ($/bu.) 
Cotton— Avg. «pot 41-34 (cta.yib.) 
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11,3 
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37.5 
22.8 


11.3 
6,1 


10,1 
&2 


B.8 
5.4 


11,3 
5.8 


41.5 
23 5 


— 


— 


10.318 

8.338 

1.475 

36.2 


39.402 

24.885 

5.75a 

148.5 


10.088 

8.309 

1.458 

38 


9.915 

6,618 

1.451 

39,1 


10.379 

6.635 

1.460 

37,4 


10.400 

6,565 

1.4a5 

36.9 


40,870 

28,127 

5.854 

151.4 


10.025 

8.515 

1,455 

38,2 


4V.isa 

27.000 
5.850 
15V9 


53.4 


203.9 


51.0 


51.6 


52.9 


54.4 


210,0 


51.5 


212.2 


2.992.0 
1,472.2 


7.760,7 


1.521 2 
2.461.1 


8.541,1 
1.984.5 


4.561.0 
1.827.8 


2.738.8 
1.661.8 


7.935"o 


1.081 .0 


8,035,0 


69.96 

40.80 
505 

78,a 

13.70 

3.82 

2.49 
566 
65.6 


74.28 

49.89 
52.0 
775 

12.24 

3.18 
2.47 
5,69 
69.7 


75 77 

39.55 
50,2 
63.8 

12.97 

4.50 
2.66 
5.7S 
61.4 


75.94 

45.65 

52.3 

62.0 

12,87 

394 
2.59 
5.93 
56.4 


73^74 
43-44 
53-54 
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13.40- 
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37-43 
45-51 
69-75 
13.30- 
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4l-*3 
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13.15- 
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12 85- 
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11.90- 
12.00 
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110.7 
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1652 
109,4 
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114.8 
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121,2 


188.4 
125.2 
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125 
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37,4 
28,1 


47,1 
28.8 


478 

31.0 


55.8 
39,7 


58,1 

41.1 


58.9 
49.9 


61.3 
51.0 


58 
45 


54-57 
42-47 


801 
760 


713 
857 


640 
568 


599 
518 


832 

530 


661 
533 


668 
517 


681 
506 


635 
491 



Gross cash income ($ bil,) 
Gross cash expanses ($ bil.jT 

Net cash Income {Sbil.) 
Net farm income (S bi I.) 

Farm real astate values 6/ 
Nominal {$ per acre) 
Real (1982 4) 

V Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual datm ba««d on Oct.-Sapt, fiscal years anding with yaar indicated. 3/ Sopt -Nov, first quarter; 
Dae. -Feb. second quarter: Mar. -May third quarter: Jun-Aug. fourth quarter. Sapt -Aug. annual, \Jw includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simpls 
averages. Jan,-Dac. S; 1900-92 values as of January 1. iBBft-Bd values as of February 1. 1984-65 values as of April 1. F - forecast. — - not available. 
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Table 2.-^U.S. Gross Domestic Product & Related Data 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



Grofis domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consurnption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Cloth tng 5i shoes 
Food & beverage 
Services 
Gross private domestic 
investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in buelness Inventories 
Net exports ot goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods At services 



Gross domestic product 
Gross national product 
Personal consumption 

expenditures 

Durable goods 

Nondurable goods 

Clothing 5. shoes 

Food 5i coverages 

Services 

Gross private domestic Investment 

Fixed investment 

Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 
goods & services 

GDP Implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal income (S blL) 
Disposable per. income (1987 $ bil.) 
Per capita disposabie per. income (S) 
Per capita dis. per income (1987$) 
U.Sh population, total, Incl. military 
abroad (mil.) ' 
Civilian population (mil.) ■■ 



Industrial production M9e7«l00) 
Leading economic indicators (19&2b100) 

Civilian employment (mil. persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate (%) 
Personal income {% b'i\. annuaJ fate) 

Money stock-M2 (daily ayg ) (% bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury bill rate (%) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housing starts (1.000) 2/ 

Autosales at retail, total (miL) 
Business inventory/ sales ratio 



Sales of all retail stores {% bil,) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bi 
Food stores ($ bil.) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


II 


III 


IV 


1 


MR 






% billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 




5.250.8 

5.2e«.a 


5.522.2 
5.542.9 


5.677.5 
5,6d4.9 


S.657.6 
6.674.3 


5713.1 
5.72B.4 


5,753 3 
5.764.1 


5.640,2 
5,859.8 


5.898.6 
5,909 3 


3.523.1 
459.4 

1.149.5 
200.4 
605.1 

1,914,2 


3.748.4 
4e4.3 

1,224.5 
206.9 
601.4 

2.0597 


3,8877 
446.1 

1.251.5 
209.0 

ei77 

2.190.1 


3,871.9 
441.4 

1,254 2 
210.8 
619.2 

2,176 3 


3.914.2 
453 

1.255.3 
212.0 
617.9 

2.205.9 


3.942 9 
450.4 

1.251.4 
206.8 
620.0 

2.241.1 


4,022.8 

469.4 

1,274.1 

216.5 

627.9 

2,279.3 


4,053.9 
469.5 

1.2/;.3 
217,3 
623.6 

2,307.2 


832.3 

7^8.9 

33.3 

-79.7 


799.5 

793.2 

6.3 

-68.9 


721.1 
731.3 
-10.2 
*21.8 


710.2 
732.0 
-21.8 

-15,3 


732,8 
732.6 

0.2 
-27.1 


736.1 

72G.9 

9.2 

-16.0 


722A 
738.2 

-i5,a 

-8.1 


771.9 

76Z.2 

9.7 

-36.6 



97Su2 1.043.2 1,090 5 1.090.8 1.093.3 1,090.3 1.103.1 

1 9fi 7 S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 



1,109 4 



4.636.0 
4,852.7 


4.877,5 
4,895.9 


4,821.0 
4,836.4 


4.817.1 
4.831.8 


4,631.8 
4,843 7 


4,838.5 
4,848 2 


4.873.7 
4.890.7 


4,891.0 
4.900.6 


3,223.3 

440.7 

1 ,051 .6 

187.6 

515.0 

1,731.0 


3,260.4 

439,3 

1,056.5 

165.9 

520.8 

1,764 6 


3.240,8 
414.7 

1,042.4 
181.3 
515.8 

1763.7 


3.239.3 
411 3 

1.046.3 
183 2 
516.3 

1,781.8 


3.251 2 
419,4 

1,044.8 
183.7 
515.0 

1.787.0 


3,249.0 
416.1 

1 ,035.6 
177.5 
515.3 

1,797.4 


3,289.3 

432.3 

1,040 6 

164.1 

518.9 

1,807.3 


3.287.4 
429,0 

1,045.3 
164 3 
513.9 

1.813.1 


764.0 

754.2 

29.6 

-73.7 


739.1 

732.9 

6.2 

-51.8 


661.1 

670.4 

-9.3 

-21.8 


e49.5 

669.8 
-20.4 
-17.4 


672.0 

671.4 

0.6 

-31.6 


676.9 

669.3 

7.5 

-20.5 


668.9 
681.4 
-12.6 
-21.5 


712.6 

703.4 
9.2 

-447 


904.4 


929.9 


041.0 


045.6 


940.2 


933.1 


937.0 


9357 


4.4 
3767.0 
3,464.9 
15.307 
14,005 


4.3 
4.042.9 
3.516.5 
16.174 
14,068 


4.1 
4.209.6 
3,509.0 
16,658 
13,886 


3.5 
4,189.7 
3.505.2 
16,604 
13,891 


2.4 
4.2276 

3,511.5 
16.706 
13,876 


2 4 

4,284.9 

3.530.8 

16,885 

13.913 


3.1 
4.360 9 
3,5657 
17.143 
14,017 


2.7 

4.412.7 
3,678.3 
17,301 
14,030 


247.3 

245.1 


249 9 
247.8 

Annual 


252 7 

250,6 


2522 

250.1 

1091 
July 


252.9 

250.8 


253 7 
251.6 


2543 
252.3 

1992 


254.9 

253.0 


1969 


1990 


1991 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 








Moomlydata seasonally adjusted 






108,1 
144.9 


109.2 
144.0 


107.1 
143.6 


108.1 
146.6 


108.1 
149.0 


108.9 
140.9 


108,5 
140.5 


108.9 
149,6 


117.3 

S2 

4.360.3 


117.9 

6.4 

4.664 2 


116.0 

6.6 

4.828.3 


1167 

6.8 

4.827.6 


117.7 
7.2 

5,015.0 


117.7 

7.5 

5,0327 


1176 
7.8 

5,038.8 


117.8 

7,7 

5.050.0 


3.227.3 
6 12 
9,26 
t.376 


3,339 

7.51 

932 

1,193 


3,439.9 

5.42 

8.77 

1,014 


3.407.5 

5.58 

0.00 

1,053 


3,470.2 

3.81 

8.33 

1,086 


3,472.1 

366 

8.26 

1.106 


3,463.1 

3.70 

8.22 

1,151 


3,460.3 
3.28 

8.07 
1,110 


9.0 
1.51 
145.1 
90.8 
28.8 
14.5 

7.6 


0.5 
1,51 
150.6 
96.0 
30.2 
152 

7.9 


8.4 

1.52 
151.8 
96,0 
30.9 
158 
8.0 


8.9 

1.52 

154.8 

100.0 

31.9 

16.2 

81 


62 

1.51 

158.4 

100.9 

32.1 

16.4 

82 


8.4 

1.52 

159.1 

101.5 

32 

16.4 

8.3 


8.9 

1,50 

158.7 

101.3 

32.0 

16.1 

8.4 


83 

p isr5 

P 101.0 
P 32.0 

P 16,2 
P 8.5 



Eating 5. drinkJng peaces {% bit.) 
Apparel & accessory stores (S bil.) 

1/Annual dataasof Decemberorthe yearllsted. 2/ Private, including farm. R > revised. P •> preliminary. — « not available. 
Note: ' Population estimates based on 1990 census. 

Irtformation contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313 
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lawic **• — ■ wiwiy 


1983 


1&84 


1985 


1986 


1987 


r 

1938 


1989 


^990 


1991 E 


1992 F 


1993 F 


Average 
1981-90 


" 










Annual percent change 












World. Iessll.5. 
Real GOP 


2 A 


3.6 


3.5 


3.0 


3.4 


4.4 


3.5 


3.0 


1.1 


1.6 


3.0 


3.0 


GOP deltatOf 
Real export* 
Developed leB8ll.S. 
Real GOP 
GOPdeltator 
Real exports 


e.4 


7.8 


8.0 


7.5 


9.1 


10.3 


11.2 


33.8 


16.9 


25.3 


22.3 


10.£ 


2.2 


9.5 


3.9 


2.1 


5.9 


7.3 


s,e 


6.4 


2.9 


3.0 


5.3 


5.3 


2.1 


3.2 


3.4 


2.7 


3.2 


4.5 


3.6 


3.5 


1.6 


1.2 


2.4 


2.9 


6.2 
2.7 


4.& 
10,6 


3.8 
5.4 


3.9 
-0.1 


2.8 
4.1 


3.6 
7.3 


4.7 
0,7 


3,5 
7.3 


4.4 
4.1 


4.0 
2.3 


3.4 
5.1 


5.0 
5.7 


Eastern Europe A C.L5. 
Real GDP 


3.6 


3.8 


2.0 


3.2 


2.1 


3.3 


1 6 


-4.5 


-14.9 


-10.9 


-0.6 


1,9 


GDP deflator 1/ 


3.6 


3.7 


4,3 


6.7 


10,8 


32.0 


33.2 


215.7 


74,0 


100.1 


55.5 


33.1 


Real exports 


3.6 


49 


-5.5 


10.1 


5.5 


7.3 


-S.3 


-6.9 


-31.5 


-3.7 


0.6 


0.7 


Developing 
Real GDP 


2 9 


4.7 


4.2 


3,9 


4.2 


4.4 


3.6 


3.2 


3.2 


52 


5.2 


3.5 


GOP deflator 


3d, 7 


37.3 


36.4 


25 5 


33.1 


26.4 


19,1 


16,7 


14.9 


11,6 


13.5 


26.9 


Real exports 


0.4 


7.1 


1.7 


7,4 


10.8 


9.3 


&& 


5.4 


5.5 


6.1 


G.6 


4.0 


Asia 

Rsal GOP 


a^ 


75 


64 


7.0 


7.B 


9.0 


5.3 


5.6 


£3 


£,5 


5.7 


6.3 


GOP deflator 


6^ 


7.5 


£9 


4.4 


7.8 


8.2 


6.1 


8.2 


e.5 


7.5 


7.5 


6.7 


Real exports 


GA 


11.3 


2,9 


18.9 


15.8 


14.9 


3,2 


7.2 


8.8 


7,5 


3.3 


92 


Latin Amerfca 
Real GOP 


-2.7 


3.7 


3.6 


4.4 


3.0 


O.D 


1,3 


^.1 


28 


.2.7 


4.2 


1.2 


GOP deflator 1/ 


30,0 


41.2 


69.4 


63.3 


126.2 


66.5 


35.9 


29.7 


24.5 


15.9 


18.8 


49.8 


Real exports 


2.0 


12.0 


2.0 


0.0 


8.0 


6.8 


10.4 


33 


25 


9.1 


9.7 


5,2 


AMca 
Real GDP 


0,7 


2.1 


2A 


1.8 


0.3 


2.4 


3.1 


1.4 


1.8 


2.9 


3.1 


1,7 


GOP deflatc>r 


16 4 


12.1 


U.2 


3.0 


25.1 


17.1 


19.4 


15.1 


20.1 


14.5 


12.4 


14.3 


Real exporls 


-5,3 


-1,5 


3.5 


-1.0 


0.0 


2,9 


5.0 


7.5 


4.7 


1.9 


1.6 


-2.0 


Middle Eact 
Real GDP 


3.2 


2.3 


1.7 


-3,1 


0.4 


1,1 


3.2 


3.4 


-3.7 


11.4 


7.5 


1.1 


GOPdfHator 


-3.9 


1.3 


3.1 


5.7 


14.6 


9.6 


12.8 


19.2 


0.0 


9.3 


12,6 


7,3 


Real exports 


-19.6 


-€1 


-7.1 


-3.8 


24.6 


4.8 


21,0 


4.7 


4.4 


25.8 


35.7 


0,0 



1/ Excludes Yufloetavia, Argentina, Brazil, & Peru starting in 1939. E « estimate. F « forecast. 
In formation contact: Alberto Jerardo, (202)219-0717. 



Farnn Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average . 





Annual 




1991 
Aug 






1 


992 






1089 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jurie 


JulyR 


AygP 










1&77-100 












147 


149 


143 


146 


U3 


141 


141 


140 


133 


137 


134 


127 


130 


133 


131 


126 


123 


122 


117 


114 


t&a 


1Z3 


115 


111 


152 


146 


146 


139 


129 


119 


128 


123 


113 


117 


123 


124 


124 


124 


117 


110 


123 


113 


115 


115 


123 


123 


124 


122 


116 


107 


98 


107 


IDB 


111 


32 


fiO 


86 


94 


91 


91 


149 


162 


161 


149 


175 


145 


145 


'n 


139 


143 


102 


9'! 


91 


91 


34 


84 


36 


83 


81 


194 


18B 


26S 


342 


204 


211 


203 


194 


153 


152 


205 


197 


299 


384 


214 


223 


213 


193 


150 


146 


145 


14Z 


138 


113 


196 


146 


123 


120 


137 


158 


144 


M4 


132 


103 


222 


161 


llfl 


113 


137 


164 


IflG 


180 


140 


132 


108 


1W 


111 


119 


^76 


166 


160 


170 


161 


l&E 


156 


155 


1S7 


157 


^66 


1S9 


174 


193 


166 


180 


177 


173 


179 


177 


177 


ira 


140 


141 


126 


127 


129 


129 


133 


136 


J 36 


139 


137 


131 


123 


126 


ni 


111 


^13 


114 


117 


119 


17ff 


1fl4 


1S9 




_ 


19t 








192 


-.- 


les 


171 


173 


T 


— 


174 


" — 


— * 


174 


' — 


136 
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123 





— 


126 


— 


— 


123 


— 


194 


213 


214 





— * 


1M 


' — 


— 
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— 
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165 
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_^ 


— 
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— 


' — 
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-» 
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— r 


— 
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— 
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** 
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- — 


194 


— 


— 


206 


— 


151 


154 


154 


, 


— 


160 


— 


— 


*60 


— 


223 


Z31 


Z44 





-^ 


261 


■ — - 


— 


262 


— 


193 


202 


an 


T 


— 


tl7 


— 


— 


217 


— 


208 


216 


228 


^^ 


— 


234 


— 


— * 


234 


*■" 


1^31 


143 


146 


, 


— 


151 


— 


-^ 


150 


"^ 


161 


16fl 


170 





— 


171 


— 


— 


171 


— 


176 


i74 
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- — 
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**- 


— 


168 


— 
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160 


T 


— 
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_ 


— 
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— 


-^ 


212 


—^ 


167 


17Z 
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— 


^ 


175 


— 


— 


176 


^~ 


B3 


61 


77 


77 


78 


7-1 


7A 


73 


72 


71 


673 


661 


606 


667 


353 


64^1 
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**3? 
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1,2435 


1.2W 




^^ 


1.3H 


— 


-* 


t,a2l 




66 


64 


Gl 


— 
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48 
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Pr\c*t received 
All farm producii 

AJI CfOpB 

Food graint 
Feed gfamd&haY 

Feocfgralni 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Olt' bearing Crop a 
Fruit, all 

FroBh martiflt 1/ 
Commoretal vegolaHot 

Freph maikoi 
Polatofti & dry baani 
UvevtocK ^ products 

Kiaat animals 
aif y prodiicti 
PouMiv 4 fiflgi 
PtJcoB paid 
ComniodiUes 3 as r vice b. 

miereat. taxes. & wafle ralat 
Production items 

Feed 

Feeder livestock 

Seed 

Feriilizer 

Aflfkultursl Chftmicals 

Fueis & energy 

Farm ^ molor auppliei 

Autos & truck! 

Tracto/t & »elf-propel1ed machinery 

Other machinery 

Bui f ding & fencing 

Farm s^rvica* & cash rent 
{n1. peyabffl per acre on iarm real ea^ate debt 
Taxes P«V«bEe per acre on rarm rial estate 
Wftfle f«i*« ^sdBsonaliy adjuiled) 
Productkm iieiMilrileraBt> taxva. 3 wage raiea 

RnTio. fkrl»« r^carvnd lo prices paid {%) 2/ 

Prlcoir*ca4vwl (1910-14-100) 

PrlcotpMid. itc {pftrlly Index) (1010-14.100) 

U Frosti markftt For nondtrus; freeh mafkot 3 proc*aaing tor citrua. 2/ BqiIooI index t>1 Pr\cat r«<:fli\/ed fof all farm producla to index of mlces paW fof 
commodities & sereicei. Iniore?!, laxea. A wage ratoi. RaTiO uses Iho mcfii recem prtces paid index, pricea paid data are quarterly 3 will be publistied 
In J«r>uary,ApriL July. 3 October, ft ■ rovised. P ■ preliminary. —■ no< available. 

Inlormalion eontacl: Ann Ourcan (202> 219-^313. 
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Table 5. — Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 



CROPS 
All wheat (S/bu.) 
Rice, rough (i/cwl) 
Corn {S/bu J 
Sorghum (vcwt) 

All hay. balofJ ($/ton) 
Soybeans ($/bu.) 
Cotton, upland fcts./lb,) 

Potatoes (S/cwt) 
Lettucft {S/cwt) 2/ 
Tomatoes fresh ($/cwt) 2/ 
Onions {$/cwt) 
Dry edible beans ($/cwt) 

Appiee lor fre«h use (cts./lb.) 
Pears for fresh (^se (S/ton) 
Orar>ge«. all uses (S/box) 3/ 
Grapefruit, af4 U8e» (S/box) 3/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves ($/cwt) 
Hogs fi/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

All milk, sold to plantt (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers (cts./lb.) 
Egg«{cttt./do2.)4/ 
Turlceys (cts*flb,) 
Wool (ctsJIb.) Si 





Annual 1/ 




1991 
Aug 








1902 






19«9 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


JulyR 


AugP 


3.72 
7.35 
2.3d 
3 75 


2.61 
670 
2.28 
3.79 


3.05 

7.70 
2.40 
4,15 


2.63 

7.16 
2 33 

4.01 


3.72 
7.72 
2.40 

430 


3 65 

7.39 
248 

4 29 


3.66 
7.11 

2 4B 
4.31 


3.42 
6.93 
2.47 
4.22 


3.14 
6.94 
2.32 

3.80 


2.88 
6.B1 
2.13 
3.77 


85.40 
5.69 
6S.6 


80 60 

5.74 
67.1 


71.00 
560 


71.50 
5.66 
66.0 


70.10 
5.67 
40.9 


73.00 
5,66 
520 


74.20 
6.87 
52.2 


75.50 
5.94 
56.9 


71.80 
5.50 
55.3 


69.60 
5.34 

55.0 


7.36 
12.60 
33.20 
11.40 
28,50 


6.06 
11.50 
27.40 
10,50 
18.50 


5.05 
11.40 
31.90 
12.50 
15.60 


S,S2 

8.32 

21.90 

^2.90 

15.80 


4,33 
12.10 
80 70 
21.10 
15.60 


5.58 

9.75 

32 40 

23.30 

16.40 


4.42 
11.30 
16.70 
12 50 
16,70 


4.88 
9.81 

24 20 
9.73 

15 40 


7.59 

13.10 
27.80 
12.20 

17.20 


6.60 

19.70 
24.00 
15.70 
17.50 


13 9 

136.00 

7.08 

4.41 


20 g 

360.00 

6,16 

5.S6 


25 J 

365 00 
7.35 

5.26 


23.4 

342 00 

1879 

3 43 


24.2 

364.00 

6.04 

7.t1 


24,3 

379.00 

6.59 

7.65 


25.0 

437.00 
6.73 

3,98 


25.7 

5.14 
4.02 


27.1 

390,00 

2.32 

2,87 


27.1 

276.00 

1.58 

3.11 


69.70 
9^80 
43.20 
67.30 


74,80 
96.50 

54.00 
56.00 


72.90 

100 00 

48.80 

52.60 


66 80 
98 30 
51.20 
53.40 


72.90 
04.10 

36.90 
63 40 


72.60 
92 00 
40.70 
69 30 


71.90 
80.60 

44.80 
66.80 


70.20 
86.40 
46.40 
67.00 


70.60 
90.10 

44.40 
61.40 


71.30 
91.00 
44.30 
56.00 


13.56 

12.36 

36.1 

70 

40.0 

124 


13.74 
12,34 
32 4 
70.4 
36.4 
80.0 


12 26 

11.05 

31.0 

66.9 
36.5 
55.0 


12.40 

11 30 

32,4 

63.0 
40.1 
47.0 


12.50 
11.10 
29.7 
54,2 
37.0 
62,7 


12.50 
11.50 
29.4 
64.5 
36.8 
75.4 


12.90 
11.90 
31.7 
51.7 
37.6 
90.3 


13.20 

12.20 
31.6 
53.0 
37.4 
37.1 


1340 
12.40 
33,8 
52.3 
36.2 
74.1 


13.50 

12 40 
34.6 
53.4 
37.9 

65.0 



1/ Season average prjce by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices For livestock, 2/ Excludes Hawaii. 3/ Equivalent of^-tree returns. 
4/ Average of a^l eggs aoid by pfodijcers including hatching eggs & eggs eold at retail. 5/ Average local market price, excluding incentive payments. 
P i> preliminary. Rsrevisea. — v not evailabfa. 



information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



Fbi 



Consumer Price index, all items 
Consumer Price ir>deK. less food 

All food 

Food away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poulify 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats & oils 3/ 

Fresh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh veaetabies 
Potatoes 
Processed v^etables 

Cereals h bakery products 
Sugars sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparel, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & emoking products 
Beverages, alcohoDc 

1/ Beef, veal. lamb. pork. & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter. 3/ Excfudei butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 



1991 


Aug 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 
1982-64*100 


Apr 


May 


June 


My 


Aug 


1362 
136.1 


136.6 
1367 


136.1 
136.3 


138,6 
136.8 


139.3 
139 6 


139 5 
1307 


139 7 

140.1 


140.2 
1407 


140.5 
141.1 


140.9 
141.4 


136.3 


136.0 


137.2 


137.5 


136 1 


138.1 


137.4 


137.4 


137.2 


136.0 


137.9 


136.0 


139.7 


139,9 


140.1 


140.2 


140.4 


1407 


140.8 


141.0 


135.8 
1325 

132.4 
134.1 


134 
132.9 
132,3 

135.7 


136.4 
130,0 
131.2 
127.8 


136.6 
130.3 
131.8 
127.2 


137^ 
131.1 
133,4 
127.0 


137.4 

130.2 
133.2 
125.1 


1362 
130.3 
132.6 
126.8 


136.1 
131.0 
132.7 
127.9 


135.7 
130.0 
130,7 
129.1 


1369 

130,6 
131.4 
129,5 


131.5 
148 3 
121.2 
125.1 

131.7 
193.9 


132.4 
145,2 
121.0 
124.5 
132.1 
187.4 


131.2 
164.6 
113.9 
128.2 
1307 
168.6 


128.1 

151.0 
1107' 
128.1 
131.3 
183.1 


128.2 
152.6 
106.0 
127.8 
129.8 
1887 


129.2 
153.5 

105.1 
127.4 
129.6 
167.4 


120.1 
151.6 
104.2 
127.0 
130.4 
190.0 


■1307 
149.1 
1007 
127.6 
130.2 
182.9 


132.1 
150.4 
1047 
128.3 
129.0 
173.3 


1337 

151.6 
102.2 
129.2 
129.5 
181.4 


131, a 
154.4 
144.6 
128.5 


130.9 
142.2 
156.2 
128.7 


136.0 
152.7 
130.9 
129.2 


136.5 
1635 
131.7 
129.0 


136.8 
1727 

132.1 
126.6 


140.0 

175.4 
135.6 
128.6 


140.0 
149 6 

1367 
126.8 


136.3 
146.9 
141.0 
129.0 


138.4 
148.1 
155.9 
120.2 


136.2 
153,8 
164.7 
1302 


145,8 
129.3 


146.5 
130 3 


148.9 
132.0 


149 3 
132.4 


1497 
132.9 


150.6 
133.0 


1507 
132.9 


151.6 
133.3 


152.4 

133.8 


153.1 
133.8 


114.1 


112.9 


114.9 


116,0 


115.3 


114,4 


114.5 


115.0 


113.9 


114.1 


127.4 
120,9 
202 7 
142 8 


123.2 

120.2 
204.7 
143.8 


126 
121.3 
212.6 
144 8 


1287 
122.4 
213,4 
1457 


132.3 
124.B 
213.5 
t467 


132.0 

125.6 
214,9 
147,2 


131.6 
126,0 

220.0 
147.4 


129.0 

125.4 
219.2 

147.5 


126.8 
124 4 
220.S 

1477 


128.1 
124.9 
221.6 
147.6 
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IVIWI7 W. 1 I^^^.JV^WI 1 liww 




Annual 


^' ^"-"-^^ 


1991 
"July 




r ' .- —I - 




1992 








1989 


1990 


1991 P 


Feb 


Maf R 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 












1982 = 


100 










All commodities 


112.2 


116.3 


1165 


116.1 


116.0 


11B.1 


116.3 


117.1 


ll7.fi 


117.8 


nnishadgood« 1/ 


113.6 


119.2 


121.7 


121.6 


122.1 


122.2 


122,2 


123,1 


123.7 


123.7 


All foods 2/ 


117,8 


123,2 


1£2.2 


122.7 


120.9 


121.0 


120.6 


120.7 


120,4 


120.2 


Consumer foods 


11S7 


124.4 


124.1 


124.5 


123,4 


123.3 


122.9 


122.9 


123.0 


122.9 


Freeh ^it & melons 


113.2 


11S.1 


129.9 


148.3 


90.0 


B6 8 


84.6 


66.8 


79.7 


70.8 


Fre«h A drwd vegetables 


116.7 


118.1 


103.8 


107.4 


135.1 


132.4 


104,1 


99.6 


85.8 


99,8 


Dried fruit 


103.0 


106.7 


111.5 


111,9 


115.0 


114.9 


1144 


115.1 


114.3 


113.9 


Can nod frurt& ^uice 
Frozen fruit & juice 


122.7 


127.0 


128.6 


128.6 


136.4 


136.6 


135.9 


136.5 


136.3 


136.3 


123,9 


139.0 


1151 


112.7 


134.6 


134,8 


134.4 


129.9 


125.7 


123.5 


Fresh veg, excl. potatoes 
Canned vog. & juices 
Frozen vegetables 
Potatoes 


103.9 


107.8 


1O0.2 


102.0 


154.7 


147.9 


99,7 


90.9 


81.1 


85 5 


118.6 


116.7 


112.8 


114.0 


109.7 


109.3 


108 6 


109.8 


109.6 


109,5 


1155 


11S.4 


117.6 


117.8 


1161 


116.2 


116.6 


116.3 


115.6 


115.3 


153.6 


157.3 


125 7 


137.6 


92 8 


95.8 


1125 


104.7 


lOSsB 


195.1 


Eggs fof fresh use 
Bakery products 


3/ 


3/ 


3/ 


3/ 


79.1 


76.8 


76.0 


71.9 


71.0 


71.7 


135.4 


141.0 


146.6 


146.2 


150.0 


150.6 


151.6 


152.8 


153,0 


153.2 


Meals 


104.8 


117.0 


113.3 


116.3 


105.6 


106,7 


107.1 


108.9 


107.2 


106.5 


1 t' V "-^ ■ *■ 

Beef & veal 


10S.9 


116,0 


112,1 


111.9 


110,0 


111.0 


111.9 


112.1 


loa.o 


106.4 


Pork 


97.7 


119.8 


113,0 


122.1 


94.5 


96.2 


95.6 


100.9 


101.7 


102.5 


Processed poultry 
Fish 


120.4 


113,6 


109.9 


113.1 


104.7 


106.6 


107.4 


109.3 


110.3 


109.6 


142.9 


147.2 


151 3 


143.3 


15B.8 


161.7 


176.5 


153.6 


15B.9 


156.5 


Dairy products 

Processed fruits & vegetables 


110.6 


117.2 


114.6 


113.6 


116.0 


116.0 


115.4 


116.7 


118.6 


118.9 


119.9 


124.7 


119.5 


119.6 


122.4 


122 3 


121.9 


121.8 


121.1 


120,7 


Shortening & cooking oil 
Soft drinks 


116.6 


123.2 


116.4 


111.2 


113.4 


115.9 


113.6 


115.1 


117,5 


115.0 


177.7 


122.3 


125.6 


124.7 


126.5 


124.7 


124.9 


125.2 


127.9 


127.2 


Consumer finished goods less foods 


10S.9 


115.3 


118.7 


118.4 


118.6 


119.0 


119.4 


120.7 


122.0 


122.0 


Beverages, atcoholic 

AppareT 

Footvweaf 


115,2 


117.2 


123.7 


123,9 


126.1 


126.3 


126.4 


126.7 


126.3 


127.0 


114.5 


117,5 


119.6 


1l9.fi 


121.9 


122.0 


121.7 


121.8 


121 8 


122.2 


120.8 


125.6 


128.6 


129.2 


131.6 


131.4 


131.6 


131.6 


132.0 


131.6 


Tobacco products 


194.8 


221,4 


249.3 


254.4 


2es.2 


268.2 


2es.4 


282.7 


282 8 


2fi3 4 


Intermediate materials 4/ 


112.0 


114.5 


114.4 


114.0 


113.S 


113.6 


113.8 


114.4 


115.3 


115.3 


Materials for food manufacturmg 


112.7 


117.9 


115.3 


115.3 


113,5 


113.4 


113.6 


114.6 


115.3 


114.4 


Flour 


114.6 


103.6 


97.6 


936 


118.4 


113,6 


112.5 


U1.1 


112.9 


106.6 


Refined sugar 5/ 
Crude vegetable oils 


118.2 


^2Z1 


121 8 


121.4 


120.1 


120.2 


120.6 


120.4 


120.4 


120.4 


103,7 


115.6 


1032 


961 


96,1 


10 K2 


98.2 


101.6 


107.3 


97.3 


Cf ude materials 6/ 


103.1 


108.9 


101 2 


99.5 


98,6 


97.9 


98.9 


101.0 


101.5 


101.3 


Foodstuffs & feed stuffs 


111.2 


113,1 


105.5 


105,1 


106.0 


107.2 


105,5 


108.2 


107.3 


105.0 


Fruits & vegetables & nuts 11 
Grams 


114.6 
106.4 


117.5 
97.4 


114.5 
92.0 


124.8 
84.3 


106.9 
10B.2 


104 6 
106.5 


92.2 

102.7 


91.4 
103.5 


B3.0 
105,7 


fi5,2 

95.0 


L[vestock 


106.1 


115.6 


107.9 


110.2 


106.0 


107.0 


106.7 


108.O 


105 3 


103.7 


Poultry t live 


128.6 


118.S 


111.2 


119.2 


102.6 


105.4 


102.8 


116,1 


110.2 


124.1 


FibofG, plant & animal 
Fluid milk 


107.6 


117.6 


115.1 


120.2 


33.5 


64.7 


89.0 


93.4 


96.2 


102.0 


98 8 


100.6 


69.3 


88,1 


93 6 


91.3 


90.5 


93.8 


97.3 


99.7 


Oilseeds 


123.6 


112.1 


106.4 


99.3 


105,2 


1104 


107.9 


113.6 


117,4 


109.2 


Tobacco^ leaf 


93.8 


95.6 


100.4 


99.6 


102.2 


113.9 


94.4 


94.4 


94.4 


94.4 


Sugar, raw cane 


115.5 


119.2 


113.7 


112.9 


112.4 


112.6 


112.3 


111.3 


110.4 


110.4 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Includes alt raw, intermediate, i processed foods (excludes soft dnnks, alcoholic beverages, 
a manufactured animal feeds). 3/ New indoit beginning Dec. 1991. 4/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 5/ All types i 
sizes of refined sugar. 6/ Products entering market for tfio f^rst time tt>at have not been manuiactured at that point. II Fresh & dried. P =^ preuminary. 
R = revised 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 219-0313. 
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Table 8,— Farm-Retail Price 


Spreads 

AnnuaJ 




1991 
July 
















1992 








1988 


1890 


1991 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


JuEy 


Mafket basket T/ 






















RotaJI cost (1982-84^1 00) 


124.8 


133.5 


137.4 


137.7 


1380 


138.9 


139.0 


137.8 


137.6 


137.2 


Farm value (1982-84-100) 


107,1 


113.1 


106.1 


10C.9 


102.1 


104.3 


104,1 


102 6 


102.5 


102.8 


Farm-retail spread (19B2-84=1 00) 


134.1 


144 5 


154 2 


154.2 


157.2 


157.5 


157.7 


156.8 


156.4 


156.8 


Farm valua-retaiE cost (%) 


30.1 


28.7 


27,0 


27.2 


25.9 


26 3 


26 2 


26 


26.1 


28.2 


Moat products 






















Retail coet (1982-84^100) 


118.7 


128.5 


132.5 


133.1 


130.3 


131,1 


130.2 


130.3 


131.0 


130.0 


Farm value {19B2-84«100) 


103.8 


118,8 


110.0 


112.6 


101.3 


104.7 


105.7 


107 5 


107.8 


107.2 


Farm-retaii spread (1982-64*100) 


130.2 


140.4 


155.6 


153.9 


160.0 


156.1 


155.3 


153.7 


154.8 


153.4 


Farm value-retail cost {%) 


44.9 


48,0 


42 


42.9 


39.4 


40.5 


41.1 


41 8 


41.7 


41.8 


Dairy products 






















Retail cost (1982-84.100) 


115,6 


128 5 


125.1 


124.0 


128,1 


127.8 


127.4 


127.0 


127.8 


128 3 


Farm value (1882-84^100) 


99.1 


101-7 


90.0 


87.6 


85.4 


83.0 


81.5 


83.8 


95.0 


95.0 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


130,8 


149 5 


157.5 


157.4 


158.2 


159.9 


160.5 


157.5 


156.0 


158 


Farm value-retafi cost V^) 
Poultry 
Retail cost (1882-84=^100) 
Farm value (1 882-84.100) 


41.1 


38.5 


34.5 


34.0 


35.7 


34,9 


34.5 


35.5 


367 


36.5 


1327 


132.5 


131.5 


132.5 


128.1 


126.2 


129.2 


129.1 


130.7 


132,1 


117,1 


107.6 


102.5 


107.7 


98.1 


98 4 


87.5 


104.1 


103.7 


110 1 


Farm-fstail spread (1982-84. 100) 


150.6 


181,1 


164.9 


161.0 


162.6 


162.5 


166.7 


157.9 


161,7 


157.4 


Farm value-retail cost ((Vt) 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 


47.2 


43 5 


41.7 


43.5 


41.0 


41.1 


40.4 


43.2 


42.5 


44.6 


118.5 


124.1 


121.2 


113.9 


110.7 


106 


105.1 


104.2 


100.7 


104.7 


Farm value (1982-84=100) 


107.5 


108,0 


100,9 


966 


74.4 


72.9 


73.7 


67.0 


69.9 


ea.6 


Farm -retail spread (1882-84.100) 


138,1 


153.2 


157 6 


145.0 


175.8 


165.5 


181.5 


171 


156.0 


169.6 


Farm value-fetaJI cotl (^) 


583 


55.9 


53.5 


54.5 


43.2 


44 2 


45. 1 


41,3 


44.6 


42.1 


Cereal & bakerv products 
Retail cost (1982-84.100) 






















132.4 


140.0 


145.8 


145.8 


149.3 


148.7 


150.6 


ISO .7 


151.6 


152.4 


Farm value (1982-84.100) 


101.7 


90.5 


85.3 


60.6 


104.2 


99.8 


99.0 


99.6 


965 


01.4 


Farm-fetall spread (1832-84.100) 


136.7 


146.8 


154,3 


154.8 


155.6 


156.7 


157.8 


157.8 


159,3 


160.9 


Farm value-retail cott (%) 


8,4 


7.9 


7.2 


6.8 


8 5 


8.2 


6.0 


8.1 


7.6 


7.3 


Fresh fru^te 






















Retail cost (1982-84.100) 
Farm value (1882-84^100) 


154,7 


174.6 


200.1 


203.8 


186.6 


191 5 


182.0 


187.2 


188.0 


178.3 


108.5 


128.3 


174 4 


174.6 


125,2 


117.2 


114.5 


118.3 


121.4 


116,2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 


176.0 


195.8 


211.9 


217.3 


214 9 


2258 


227.8 


234.6 


218.7 


207.0 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 
Fresh vegetables 
Retail costs (1882-84^100) 


22 2 


23.2 


27 5 


27.1 


21.2 


18.3 


18.8 


18.6 


20.4 


20,6 


143.1 


151.1 


154.4 


157.7 


163.5 


172.7 


175.4 


149.6 


146.9 


148.1 


Farm value (1982-84=100) 


123.3 


124.4 


110.8 


110 5 


123,0 


155,8 


156.7 


104.7 


86.6 


T0i.e 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84=100) 


153.2 


164.8 


176,8 


162.0 


184 3 


181.4 


185.0 


177.8 


176.9 


171.8 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


29.3 


28.0 


24.4 


23.8 


25,5 


30.6 


30.3 


21.5 


20.5 


23,3 


Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1982*84=100) 






















125.0 


132.7 


150.2 


129,9 


134.3 


134 2 


135.0 


135.0 


134.1 


134.2 


Farm value (1982-84=100) 


132.4 


144,0 


121,6 


122.2 


1313 


131.6 


132.4 


131.9 


130 6 


129.3 


Farm-f ©tail spread (19S2-84.100) 


122.7 


129.1 


132.9 


132.3 


135.2 


135.0 


135.8 


13«0 


135.2 


135.7 


Farm value -retail costs (%) 


252 


25.8 


22 2 


£2.4 


23.3 


23.3 


23.3 


23.2 


23 2 


22.9 


Fats & oils 






















Retail cost (1982-84=100) 
Farm value (1982-84.100) 


121,2 


126.3 


131,7 


131.6 


131.3 


128.8 


129.6 


130.4 


130.2 


129.8 


85.6 


107,1 


98.0 


94.1 


89 2 


967 


81.5 


96.9 


994 


89.2 


Farm-retail spread (1982-84^100) 


130.6 


1334 


144.2 


145.4 


146.6 


142.0 


143.6 


142.7 


141.5 


144.8 


Farm value-retail cost (%) 


21,2 


22.8 

Annual 


20.0 


192 
1991 

Aug 


18?3 


20.0 


19.0 


20.0 
1992 


20.6 


18.5 


Beet Choice 


1988 


1990 


1991 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


Aug 


Retail price 2/ (cts./lb.) 


26fi,7 


281.0 


288.3 


285.4 


285.6 


287.6 


2858 


287.1 


283.8 


280.1 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


1788 


189.6 


182.5 


172.2 


183.3 


182.6 


183.4 


180.8 


173.6 


175.8 


Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 


157.8 


168,4 


160 2 


145.1 


168.5 


168.3 


164.1 


159.4 


156 9 


159 


Farm -retail spread cts.) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (cts.) 
Farm -wholesale 6/ (cts,) 


108.1 


112.6 


128.1 


140,3 


117.1 


119.3 


121.7 


127 7 


126.9 


121.1 


88.9 


91.4 


105.8 


113.2 


102.3 


105.0 


102.4 


106 3 


110,2 


104.3 


18.2 


21 2 


223 


27.1 


14.8 


14.3 


19,3 


21.4 


16.7 


16.8 


Farm vaiue-rstail price (%) 
Pork ^ ' 
Retail price 2/ (cts,/lb.) 


59 


60 


56 


51 


59 


58 


57 


56 


55 


57 


182.9 


212.8 


211.8 


214.2 


1982 


194.2 


1964 


197.1 


200,6 


200.4 


Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 


99,2 


118.3 


108.9 


111.5 


85.6 


95 2 


101.2 


104.8 


101.8 


101.7 


Net farm value 4/ (CIS.) 


70.4 


87.2 


78.4 


81.2 


62.4 


66.4 


73.3 


76.1 


72 2 


71.6 


Farm-retail spread (cts,) 
Wholesale-retail 5/ (cts.) 
Farm -whole sale 6/ (cis.j 


1125 


125.4 


133.5 


133.0 


135.8 


127.8 


123.1 


121.0 


128 4 


128.8 


83.7 


94.3 


103.0 


102.7 


102.6 


99.0 


95.2 


92.3 


98.8 


98.7 


28,8 


31.1 


305 


30.3 


33.2 


28.8 


27,9 


28,7 


28.6 


30.1 


Farm value-retail price (^) 


38 


41 


37 


38 


31 


34 


37 


39 


36 


36 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPI-U of retail prices fw domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS. T?iefarm value is the payment for 
the quantity ot farm equivalent to the retail unit, less ailowance for byproduct. Farm values are based on prfcea at hrst popM of sale 4 may Include 
marketing charges such as grading & packing fm some commodities. The farm-retail spread, the difference between the retail price & the farm value, 
represents charges for assembling, processmg, transporting, dietfibuiing. 2/ Weighted average pnce of retail cuts from pork & choice yield grade 3 
beef. Pnces from BLS 3/ Value of wholesale Tboxed beef) & wholesale cuts (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of retail cuts adjusted for transporlatiofx costs 
& byproduct values. 4/ Market value to producer tof hve animal equivalent to 1 lb, of retail cuts, minus value of byproducts. 5/ Charges for retailing 
i other marketing eefvices such as wholesaling, and in-city transportation. 6/ Charges tor livestock marketing, processing. & transportation. 

Information contacts: Dents Dunham (202) 219-0870, Larry Duewer (202) 219-0712 



For a 
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table 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 

(See ttie September 1992 issue.) 

Information contact: Denis Dunham (202) 219-0870. 



Livestock & Products 



Table 10.- 


-U.S. Meat Supply & Use 

Bag. Produc- 
Btocks lion 1/ 


















Imports 


Total 
supply 


Exports 


Ending 
stock* 


Con8umptiof> 


Primary 
market 
price 3/ 




Total 


Per 
capita 2/ 

Pou nd G 








Million pound* 4/ 










Beef 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


422 23.087 
335 22.743 
397 22.917 

419 23.160 


2.179 
2.356 

2,406 
2.390 


25.688 
25.434 
25.720 
25.969 


1.023 
1.006 
1.188 
1.335 


335 
397 

419 
325 


24.330 
24^031 
24J13 
24,309 


69.3 
07.8 

67.3 
67.4 


73.86 
78 56 
74.28 
74-76 


Pork 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


437 15.813 
313 15.354 
296 15,999 
393 17,228 


896 
898 
775 

665 


17.146 
16.565 
17.070 
18.286 


262 

239 
283 
390 


313 
296 
393 
390 


16.571 
16.030 
16.394 
17.506 


52.0 
49.8 
50.4 
53.4 


44.03 
54.45 
46.88 
41-43 


VaalS/ 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


5 355 
4 327 

6 306 

7 310 








360 
331 
312 
317 









4 

6 
7 

5 


356 
325 
305 
312 


1.2 
1.1 
1.0 
1.0 


91.94 
96.51 
99.95 
89-91 


Lamb & mutton 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 


347 
8 363 
8 363 
6 355 


63 
50 

60 
66 


416 

mo 

431 
427 


2 

3 
3 
3 


"a 
8 

6 
9 


406 
419 
422 

415 


1.5 
1,5 

1.5 
1.5 


67.32 
55.54 
53.21 
60-62 


Totai rod moat 

1989 

1990 

1991 
1992 F 


870 39.602 
660 3B787 
707 39.585 
825 41,053 


3.137 
3.313 
3.241 
3.121 


43,6tO 
42.760 

43,533 
44.999 


1.287 
1,246 
1,474 
1.728 


660 
707 
825 
729 


41.663 
40.805 
41.234 
42.542 


124.0 
120.1 
120.2 
123.2 


— 


Broiler* 
19S9 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


36 17.227 
38 18.430 
26 19.591 
36 20.677 








17.263 
18.468 
19.617 
20.713 


814 
1.143 

1.261 
1.320 


38 
26 
36 
35 


16.411 

17.299 
18.320 
19.357 


S8.7 
61.1 
64.0 
67.1 


59.0 

54.8 

52.0 

50-52 


Mature chicken 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 F 


157 531 
189 523 
224 508 
274 525 








688 
713 
732 
800 


24 
25 
26 

30 


189 
224 
274 

300 


475 
464 

429 
470 


19 
1.9 

1.7 

r8 


— 


Turkey* 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F 


250 4,136 
236 4.514 
306 4.603 
264 4,732 








4,385 
4.750 
4,909 
4,996 


41 

54 
103 
140 


236 

306 
264 

320 


4.109 
4.390 
4.541 
4.537 


16.6 

17.6 
18.0 
17.8 


66.7 

63.2 

61.3 

S8-60 


Total poultry 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992F 


442 21.894 
463 23.468 
557 24.701 
575 25.934 




JO 



22.336 
23.931 
25.258 

26.509 


978 
1.222 

1.392 
1.490 


463 
557 
575 
655 


20.994 
22.152 
23.291 
24.364 


772 

80.5 
837 
86.8 


— 


Red rT»eat & poultry 

1989 1,312 61.496 

1990 1.123 62.2&S 

1991 1,264 64.28« 

1992 F 1.400 66.987 


3J37 
3.313 
3.241 
3.121 


65.945 
66.691 

68.791 
71.508 


2.165 
2.469 
2.867 

3.218 


1,123 
1.264 

1.400 
1.384 


62.657 

62.958 
64.525 
66.905 


201.2 
200 6 
203.9 
210.0 


— 



1/ Total including farm production for red meat* h, federally kisp^ctdd Plus nontedarally fn*pectod for poultry. 2/ Retail weight basi*. ffhe beat carcass-to- 
retail conversion lactor wa* 70.5). 3/ Doltara per cwt fof red meat: cents per pound fix poultrjr. Beef.^ Medium # 1 . f 



. Nebraska Direct 1,100-1.300 »b.:pofk: 



b*rro*»»& gilts. 6 market*; veal: farm price of calves; lamb* mutton; Choice slaughter lambs, San Mgelo: broilers: who^eealo 12-city average: turkey* 
wholemale NY 8-16 lb. young hens. 4/Carcate weight for red meats & certified ready-to-cook fof poultry. 5/ Beginning 1989 v^al trade no ioogef reported 
«eparal0ly. F ■ torecast. -^» not availabio. 

Intormalkxi contact*: Polly Cochran, or Maxine Davis (202) 219-0767. 
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Beg. 
Stocks 


Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
port E 


Total 
supply 


Ex- 
ports 


Hatch- 
ing 

USA 


Ending 
elQcks 


Consumption 






Total 


Per 
capita 

No, 

254.9 
24G.9 
237.3 
235.0 
232.7 
234.7 


Whofesale 
prfce' 


1987 
1988 
1989 
1990 
1991 
1992 F= 


10.4 
14.4 
15.2 
10.7 
11.fi 
13.0 


5.868.2 
5.784.2 
5.59E.2 
5.665.3 
5.757.8 
5.853.6 


5.6 
5.3 
25,2 
9.1 
2.3 
3.4 


Million dozen 

5.884.2 
5.803.9 
5,638 5 
5.685.0 

5.771.8 
5.870.0 


111.2 
141.8 
91 fi 
100.5 
1S43 
1536 


599.1 
605.9 
643.9 
878.5 
708.1 
727.6 


14.4 

15.2 
10.7 
11.fi 
13.0 

14.0 


5,159.5 
5.041.0 
4.892.4 
4.894.4 
4.896.4 
4.974,8 


Cts./doz 

G1.6 
62.1 
G1.9 
82 2 
77.5 
65-67 



• Cartoned grade A large egge. New York. F « forecast, 
fnformaiion contact: Ma)(ine Davis (202) 219^767 



Table 12.-U.S. MilkSupply & Use^^ 



1986 
18i87 
193S 
1989 
1390 
1991 
1992 F 







Comi 


mercloj 








Comm»rciar 




CCC not rt^movafv 












Tatar 
conimor- 








AN 








FHrm 






CCC 




Di sap- 




Produc- 


Farm 


mSrkfll- 


e«o. 


Im- 


Cial 


nat re- 


Endfng 


pa a/ - 


price 


Skim eolida Total solids 


tion 


u«a 


ihfl^t 


BTOCk 


poftc 


flupply 


movals 


stock* 


unco 


iy 


bafic basic 2/ 






Billion pound* (itiJIVfat b&ttU] 








Billion pound B 


143 


2.5 


140 6 


4.8 


26 


ua.e 


t3,3 


4.5 


130.4 


12.76 


172 15.6 


143,1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.S 


2.7 


147.9 


10.8 


4.1 


133.0 


12. SI 


14 3 12,9 


142 J 


2.3 


140.S 


4.1 


2.5 


147.1 


68 


4,6 


135.7 


12.54 


9.3 8.3 


145 2 


2.2 


T42.9 


4,6 


Z.A 


149.0 


91 


4.3 


136.5 


12.26 


5.5 6.8 


144.2 


2.1 


T42.2 


4.3 


25 


149.0 


9.4 


4.T 


135 S 


13.56 


0.4 4 


US. 3 


2.0 


146.3 


4.1 


2.7 


153. 1 


9.0 


6.1 


139 


13.73 


1,6 4.6 


148.5 


20 


1^6 5 


S.I 


2.6 


154.3 


10.5 


4.5 


139.3 


12.23 


4.0 6.6 


151.4 


2.0 


149.4 


4.5 


2,6 


156.5 


S.4 


43 


142.5 


13.30 


1.6 4.8 



l/Dfllfvarad To planl^ft doat^K: do«B npi r^rieci deducii^TfiQ. 2/AfbitraHly welgMad avaragaol milklat baEit{40 percant) &flkim BolJd9 basis (60 p«rcanT}, Fs fore<:aet. 
I nlormation contact: Jim Miltar (262) 219-0770, 



Table 13.— Poultry & Eggs. 



AnnuaJ 



1991 



!992 



1989 1990 1991 JuJy Feb Mar Apr May June Juty 

17.334,2 18.553.8 10.727,7 1.721.3 1.580.2 1.760.5 1.729 7 1.740.3 1.824.7 1.320.6 



59,0 


54.8 


52.0 


54.3 


S03 


50.2 


49.5 


5S.1 


52.4 


56.0 


237 


218 


207 


202 


206 


205 


210 


211 


211 


211 


3.0 


3.0 


3,0 


3,2 


2.0 


2.9 


2.8 


3,0 


3.0 


32 


35.0 


38.3 


26.1 


44.5 


39.3 


36 4 


31.8 


35.4 


31.8 


33.7 


5.946.9 


6,324,4 


6.613,3 


565,3 


531,3 


585,9 


572,4 


595.8 


S83.4 


584.1 



4.174.8 



4.560.9 



4,651.9 



402.2 



331.7 



361.3 



385,2 



374.2 



383 



398 



417 



33.6 



31.9 



36.3 



35,8 



38.3 



434.7 



34.3 



450 



Broiiere 

^ederany ^nspocted ^faughter. 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price. 
12-city(ot*Jlb.) 
Prica of grower lead (Won) 
Broiler- feed prica ratio 1/ 
Stocks beginning of period (mil lb.) 
Broilor-type ctiJck* hatchad (mJt.) 2/ 

TUjkeyt 
Federally Inspected slaughter. 

cortifiea (mil, lb.) 
Whole^ala PJica. Eafltarn U.S,. 

8-16 lb. young hena{ctsVIbj 
Price of turkey grower feed (SAonJ 
Turkey-leod price ratio 1/ 
Slocka beginning of period (mij. lb.} 
FcHJlt«PlaGedln1J.S.(mitJ 

Egga 

farm Production {mil.} 
Average number of layers (mJI.) 
Rata otlav{aog*par ikysr 
on farm*) 

Cartoned price. New York, grade A 
l«rg9(ctsydoz,)3/ 
Price 0^ iayir^g feed {SAon) 
Egg-feed prica ratio 1/ 

Slocki. fif$iof montti 
Shell (mil. doz.) 
Frozen (mil. doj.) 

Replacement chiclcH hatched (mil,) 

1/ PtNjnds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen egg* or 1 lb. of broiler or turkey hvewaight. 2/ Placement of broiler chickc le currently reported lor 15 Slalei only; henceforth, 
hatch of brotler-typa chJcka will be u&ed ac a substitute. 3/ PMce of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailen. 

Information contact: Maxine Davi* (202} 219-0707. 



66.7 

251.0 

3.2 

249.7 

290,7 


63.2 
238 
3,2 

235.9 
304.0 


et.2 

230 
3.3 

306.4 
308.0 


63.4 
223 
3.6 

503 1 
28.8 


55.0 
235 

3.0 

325.5 

2S.S 


68.8 

239 

3.1 

364.1 

27.8 


60.0 

237 

3.1 

393.3 

28 2 


60.0 

243 

31 

430.2 

28.6 


59.5 

241 

3.1 

486,6 

28.8 


57.0 

246 

3.1 

680.1 

29,3 


67.178 
269 


67.983 
270 


69.094 
274 


6.814 
272 


6.540 
278 


6.023 
278 


5.819 
277 


5.907 
276 


5.687 
275 


5.903 
274 


249.5 


251.7 


252.4 


21.4 


19.9 


21,7 


21.0 


21.4 


20.7 


21.5 


81.9 
209 
6.7 


82.2 
200 
7.0 


77.5 
192 
6.9 


79.6 
187 
6.9 


61.7 
201 
5.4 


63,1 
201 
5.4 


65.0 
198 
5.5 


SS.S 
199 
5.2 


62.0 
200 

5.3 


20t 


0,27 
14.9 


0.36 
10.3 


0.45 
11.2 


0.39 
10.8 


0.60 
15.2 


0.7S 
14.6 


0.84 
15.0 


0.81 
14.3 


1.02 
14.4 


1.09 
I6.t 



32.0 



Fbi 
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Table 14,— Dairy, 



Milk prices. Minnft>ota-Wi»confiln. 

3^4{ ral(|/cwt) 17 
Whol^aat* prices 

Bunar. grade A Chi. (cU./lb.) 

Am. chaaee. Wis. 

aGGamblv pt. (ctaJlb.) 

Nonbtdfymilk(ctB7lb.)2/ 

USDA nat ramcrvala 3/ 
Total milk equiv. (mil. lb.) 4/ 
BunerCmil lb.) 
Am. chaaGa(mil. lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

Milk 
Mltkprod.2t Statae^mlUb.) 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of milk cows (1 .000) 
U.S. milk production (mtL Ibj 
Slock, beginning 

Total (mil. lb.) 

Commarcfai (mil. Ib.1 

Govarnmant (mil. lb.) 
Importa^ toial ^mil. ib.) 
Commarciai di^ppearance 

(mil, lb.) 

Butter 

Production {mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mtl, lb.) 
Commarciai d^aappaaranca (mil. Ib.) 

American chaasa 
Production (mil. lb.) 
StocKi. beginning (mil. IbJ 
Commercial disappearance (miL Ib.) 

Other cheesa 
PioductJon (mil. tb.) 
Stocks, beginnina (mlt. lb.) 
Commercial diaappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Production (mil. It).} 

Slocks, beginnirig (mil- lb.) 

Commcfcial dieeppearance (mil. Ib.) 
Frozen destert 

Production (mii.oal.) 5/ 



Milk production (mil. Ib.) 

MrikParcow(lb.) 

No. of milk cows (1.000) 
Milk-feed price ratio 6/ 
Returns over concentrate 
costs (S/cwl milk) 





Ar^nuai 




1991 
July 








1982 






1939 


1990 


1991 


F=eb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


12.37 


12.21 


11. OS 


10.89 


11.21 


10.98 


11.46 


12.06 


12*46 


l5.S9 


127.0 


102.1 


99.3 


98,9 


86,2 


86. 2 


86.2 


83. B 


76.6 


76.6 


133.S 
10S.5 


136,7 
100,6 


124.4 
94.0 


128.4 
92.2 


119,0 
97.6 


119.8 
101,8 


131.9 
105,9 


139.9 
9i 1102 


141.3 
116.7 


141.8 
115.0 


e,41B.a 

413.4 

37.4 




9.017.2 

400.3 

21.5 

117,8 


10.429.3 

442.8 

76.9 

268.4 


340.2 
15.8 
-0.5 


1.393.S 
63. S 

0.8 
13.1 


1,266.8 
58.0 
8/ 
8.2 


1.059.4 

46,7 

2.2 

8.0 


1.317.6 

58.6 



10.1 


529.S 

22.5 

0.2 

6.5 


583,0 

25.7 

0.3 

5.4 


122.509 

14.368 

8.626 

144.239 


125.772 

14,77a 

8.512 
148,314 


125.683 
14.977 

8.392 
148.625 


10.472 
1^54 
8,353 

7n 2.348 


10.230 
1.237 
8.273 

7/12.132 


11.092 

1.343 

8.262 

7/ 13.155 


10,866 

1.316 

8,254 

7/12.872 


11.258 

1.363 

8.262 

7/13.337 


10.868 
1.316 
8.260 

7/ 12.874 


10.939 

1.324 

a.259 

7/12.897 


6.379 
4.256 
4,122 

2.499 


9,036 
4,120 
4,916 
2.690 


13.359 
6. 146 
8.213 
2.619 


10.481 

6.151 

13.330 

234 


16.731 

4.936 

11.795 

142 


18.392 

G.063 

13.329 

178 


18,069 

4.926 

14.143 

211 


20.050 

4.955 

15.095 

216 


20.703 

5,075 

15,628 

215 


21 469 

5,104 

16,364 


135.370 


138.922 


139.384 


12.159 


10,594 


12.031 


1 1 .827 


11,944 


12.362 





1.29S.4 
214.7 
B76 


1 .302.2 

256.2 
815.2 


1.336,3 
416.1 
903.0 


86.4 

662.7 

70.0 


132.0 

568,6 

67.4 


129.9 

630.3 
78.7 


118.7 

655.7 

72.8 


118,2 

701.7 

61.4 


103.2 

734.1 

82.5 


868 
766.2 


2.674.1 

293.0 

2,683.1 


2.894.2 

236.2 

2.784.4 


2,804.9 

347.4 

2.792.7 


228.8 

415.0 
244.2 


231.3 
340.4 
221.4 


246.4 
349.8 
261.2 


244.9 
3385 
244.3 


261.8 
338.4 
252.7 


259.7 
349.0 
263.7 


259 3 
345.1 


2.941.3 

104.7 

3,208.9 


3.167.0 

93.2 

3.426.4 


3.285.9 

110.6 

3.574.0 


270 .8 
107.7 
294.3 


265.8 
100.0 
282.6 


296.3 

87.8 
298.1 


289.8 
113.5 
1309,4 


289.1 
115.0 
310.5 


288.3 

115.6 
305.9 


286.7 

121.8 


874.7 

63.1 

873.0 


879.2 

49.5 
697.6 


877.5 
161.0 
663.8 


66.8 

342,8 

65.1 


78.1 

190.0 

61,3 


82,8 

153.1 
76.8 


82.2 

127.5 
70.0 


89.2 
138.7 
69.1 


81.3 

137.5 

53.8 


76.0 
1495 


1.214.0 


1,174,6 

Annual 


1.196.1 


124.8 

1990 

IV 


S7,8 


108.9 


111.7 
1991 


116.6 


127.0 


125.4 
1992 


1989 


1990 


1901 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


IP 


UP 


144,239 

14,244 

10,128 

1.65 

10.18 


148.314 

14.646 

10.127 

1.71 

10.39 


148,525 

14.S67 

9.990 

1.B8 

8.00 


36.301 

3.577 

10.151 

1.57 

9.03 


37.425 

3.705 

10.101 

1.49 

e.26 


38.633 

3.864 

9.999 

1.47 

e.05 


36.255 

3.647 
9940 

1.59 
9.25 


36.21 £ 

3.651 

9.918 

1.77 

10.45 


37.958 

3.850 

9.858 

1.68 

9.60 


39.083 

3.967 

9.851 

165 

0.50 



1/ Manuractuflna grade milk. 2/ Prices paid f.O.b. Central States production area. 3/ Includes products exported Ihrougti the Dairy Export Incent ye Program (DElP). 
4/ Milk equivalent, fat besta. 5/ Hard ice cream. Jce mMk. A hard sherbet. 6/ Based on average mUk price after adjustment tor price •uppprt deductions, 
7/Estjmaled. 8/ l_es< than 60,000 pounds. 9/ Entire Period not available. Averageof weekireported. P - preliminary. — - not availabte. 



information contact: LaVerne T. Williams (202) 219-0770, 



Table 15 -Wool 



Annual 



1991 



1d92 



U.S. wool price, (cts./lb.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (ctajlb.) 2/ 
U.S. mHl consumption, scoured 

Appara[wool(1.000ib.) 

Carpet wool (1 ,000 Ib.) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


1 


II 


III 


^ 

W 


IP 


IIP 


376 


2S6 


199 


197 


200 


217 


182 


209 


222 


354 


287 


187 


235 


199 


194 


222 


260 


233 


120.534 


120.622 


143.519 


31.582 


37.111 


34,578 


33.916 


36.929 


35.909 


14.122 


12.124 


14.363 


3,085 


3.118 


4.S61 


3,588 


4,580 


4.326 



1/ Wool price detivwred at U.S. mills, clean basis, Qraded Territory 64" s (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2-3/4" & up 2/ Wool price. Charteston, SC warehouse. 
Clean ba$i«. Australian 60/62 «. typa64A(24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 cents. — - not available. 



Information contact; John Lawlor (202) 219-0840. 
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Annual 



1091 



1992 



C^HWb on feed (7 StaT«8) 
Numbef on teed{1,oOO head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 .000 head) 
Marketings (>.000 head) 
Oth^r disappearance (1.000 head) 

Beef eteerM^orn price ratio. 
Omaha 2/ 
Hog^^orn prke ratio. Omaha 2/ 

Market prices ($/c¥vi) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice Eteer«. Omaha 1.000*1.100 lb. 
Chok^a Gteer*. Neb. Direct. 

1. 100-1 nSOOtb. 
Bonina utiJJty cow«. Sioux Fal]« 
Feeder cattle 

Medium no. 1. Oklahoma City 
600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hoge 

Barrowfi & gillg. 6^marKe1« 
Feeder pige 

S. Mo. 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter aheep & lambs 

Lambir Choice. 8«n Angelo 

Eweit Goodt San Angelo 
Feeder lambG 

Choice. Sam Angelo 

WhcHaMie meat price*. Mldweet 
Boxed beet c jt-out value 
Canner & cutter cow beef 
Porkloine, 14-I8lb. 3/ 
Pork bellie*. 12-14 lb. 
Hame. ekinned. 14-17 ib. 

All fraah beet retail price 4/ 

Commercial slaughter (1 .000 head) Sf 
Cattle 

Steers 

Hellers 

Cowt 

Bulte& stage 
Calves 

Sheep & fambt 
Hog* 

Commercial production (mil. lb.) 
Beer 
Veal 

Lamb AmuHon 
Pork 



1980 


1990 


1991 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


8.045 
20.834 
19.422 

1.079 


S.37S 
21.030 
19.198 

1.218 


8.992 
19.703 
19.066 

1.230 


7.S77 

1.327 

1.724 

91 


8.203 

1.492 

1.420 

120 


fl.155 

1.506 

1.536 

117 


S.OOfl 

1.425 

1.4« 

125 


7.818 

1.724 

1,594 

122 


7.826 

1.339 

1.712 

116 


7.337 

1.432 

1.684 

35 


303 
IB. 4 


32, a 
23.1 


31.0 
21.1 


31.3 
24.2 


31,0 
16.7 


30.4 
15.5 


31.0 
17.2 


30.6 
18.7 


29.4 
187 


32.2 
20.0 



72.52 



B6.66 



77,40 



73,83 



72.08 



75.71 



76.58 



76.93 



76.31 



92.16 



92.74 



95.81 



83.95 



84.80 



84,57 



84. m 



74.15 



85.19 



73.0S 



73. B6 


78.56 


74.28 


72 15 


76.75 


73.02 


77.61 


76.18 


74.02 


73.23 


48,98 


53.60 


50.31 


62.41 


45.25 


45.94 


44.92 


45.63 


43.47 


44.78 



87.46 



44.03 


S4.45 


48.88 


55.22 


40.31 


38.82 


41.66 


45.58 


47.36 


44.79 


33.63 


S1.46 


39,84 


40.98 


36.72 


37.57 


37.87 


32.10 


27.50 


26.20 


67.32 
38 58 


55.54 

35.21 


52.73 
3t.9S 


55.50 
34.63 


57.88 
40.88 


67.20 
42.60 


74.63 
35.00 


6a.88 
31.63 


64.50 
29.44 


58 17 
33.57 


79.85 


62.95 


S3.27 


61.81 


66.00 


68.75 


70.56 


64.69 


61 22 


66.43 


114.78 
94.43 

101.09 
34.14 
69 39 


123.21 
99.96 

117.52 
53.80 
87.70 


113.31 
99.44 

108.39 
47.79 
81.80 


115.82 

101.89 

121.73 

50.40 


119.65 
95.60 
99.13 
29.44 


119.14 
96.49 
94 10 
28 01 


118.66 
94J0 
98.65 
26.93 


119.ia 

95.31 

108.94 

34.09 


117.53 
93.14 

113.94 
32.78 


112.79 
94.29 

108.22 
32.77 


238 97 


254.99 


262.12 


263 39 


257.08 


259.34 


260.32 


259.28 


257.47 


257.09 


33.918 

16.539 

10,406 

6.316 

657 

2.172 

6.466 

88.691 


33,241 
16h587 

'tin 

644 

1.739 

5.654 

85.136 


32.690 

16.732 

9.719 

5.623 

614 

1.436 

5.722 

88h169 


2.844 

1.515 

864 

415 

51 

110 

450 

6.736 


2.439 

1.255 

690 

449 

45 

113 

436 

7.330 


2.666 

1.369 

759 

486 

52 

122 

497 

8.121 


2.587 

1.365 
713 
458 
51 
111 
526 

7.792 


2.745 

1.473 

772 

445 

55 

106 

388 

7.061 


2.923 

1.614 
800 
451 
58 
108 
439 

7.345 


2.860 

1.571 

796 

435 

58 

109 

444 

7.639 


22.m 

341 
J 5.759 


25.634 
316 
358 

15,300 


22.800 
296 
358 

15.948 


1.996 

22 

28 
1.207 


1.707 
25 
28 

1,329 


1.849 
27 
32 

1.467 


1.786 
25 
33 

1.414 


1.899 
25 
25 

1.287 


2.038 
25 
27 

1.332 


2.015 
24 
27 

1.374 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



Cattle on feed (13 States) 
Number on feed (1.000 nead) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1,000 head) 
Marhetinge(1.o6ohead) 
OtheJ^ disappearance (t. 000 head) 

Hogs & pigs (10 States) 6/ 
Inventory (1,000 head) 1/ 
Breeding (1 .000 head) 1/ 
Market (1.000 head) 1/ 
Farrowing Q (1 .000 head) 
Pig crop (1.000 head) 



1989 


1990 


1991 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


1! 


III 


9.688 
24.469 
22.9AQ 

1.274 


9.943 
24.803 
22.526 

1.303 


10h827 

23.208 

22.383 

1.517 


10.827 

6.702 

6.328 

462 


10.739 

5.006 

6.820 

464 


9.461 

5.414 

5.973 

282 


8.620 

7.086 

5.262 

309 


10,135 

6.403 

5,441 

404 


9,693 

5,273 

5,675 

444 


8h847 
■5.7^ 


43.210 
5,335 

37.875 
9,203 

71h&07 


42.200 
5^5 

36.925 
8.960 

70.569 


42.900 
5.257 

37.643 
9.479 

75.035 


42.900 
5.257 

37.643 
2.129 

16.770 


41.990 

5h450 

36.540 

anSee 

20.632 


44.520 
5.720 

38.800 
2.441 

19.278 


46.900 
5.675 

41.225 
2.348 

18.551 


45,735 
5,610 

40.125 
2,289 

18,475 


44.770 
5.550 

39.220 
2.655 

21,504 


47,225 

5,840 

^1.3S5 

•2.482 



1/ Beginning of period. 2/ Bushels of com equaMn value to 100 pounds live weight. 3/ Prior to 1984. 8-14 Jb.: 1984 & 1985h 14-17 lb; beginning 1986. 14*18 lb. 4/ New 
serioB eotimattng the composils price of all beetgrades Aground beef ^Id by retail etofes. This new 8e/>ee is in addition to. but does not replace, the series for the retail 
price Of Choice beat that eppear* {n table 8. 6i/0i«s»e« estimated. 6/ Quanars are Dec. of pfaceding year-Fab. (I), Mar.-May (II). June-AuQ. (til). & Sept-Nov. (|V). 
May not add to NASS total* due to rounding. — ■ not available, 'intention*, 

information contact: Potty Cochran (202) 219-0767. 
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Area 





Set 










Total 


and 


domes^ 








Farm 




asjda 




Harves- 




Produc- 


supply 


rflsid- 


Uc 


&c- 


TotftI 


Ending 


price 




3/ 


Planted 


led 


Yield 
Bu7*cra 


lion 


4/ 


ual 


use 


port» 


use 


stocks 


6/ 




MJL acre« 










Mil. bu. 








f/bkJ. 


I987/8B 


23.0 


66.8 


65.0 


37.7 


2.108 


3,046 


200 


806 


1.688 


2,684 


^1.261 


2.57 


^988/89 


22,5 


65 5 


53.2 


34.1 


1.812 


3,098 


146 


829 


1.419 


2.394 


702 


.3.72 


1980/90 


o.e 


7e.e 


62,2 


32.7 


2.037 


2.762 


143 


849 


1.233 


2,225 


536 


3.72 


1990/9K 


7.5 


77^ 


69.3 


39.5 


2.736 


3,309 


500 


875 


1.068 


2,443 


866 


2G1 


1991/02* 


15.0 


60 


57.7 


34.3 


1.981 


2,888 


250 


879 


1.2B1 


2,416 


472 


3 00 


1992/93" 


7.0 


72,3 


63.1 


38.2 


2.407 


2,022 


175 


898 


1.175 


2,24« 


674 


2.0S-3 2ft 


RIC0 
1987/83 




MIL AC rev 




Lb ./acre 








MIL owt (rough flquiv.) 






i/cwt 


1,57 


2.M 


2.33 


£.£55 


120.8 


184.0 


.» 


6/80.4 


72.2 


152.6 


31,4 


7,27 


1988/89 


1.09 


2.93 


2.00 


6.514 


159.9 


195.1 


— 


6/ B2.4 


85.9 


168.4 


26.7 


6.83 


1989/90 


UlS 


2 73 


2,00 


5.740 


154.5 


185.6 


— 


6/ B2.1 


77.2 


159,3 


26.3 


7.35 


1999/91* 


\ 02 


2.W) 


2.82 


£.529 


156.1 


187.2 


m 


6/ 91.7 


70 .0 


Itt2.7 


24.6 


6.70 


1991/92'^ 


b.o 


2.86 


2.75 


5,617 


164,5 


184.2 





6/92.0 


65.0 


167.0 


27.3 


7.60-7.55 


1992/93' 


0.4 


3,03 
Mil. acrei 


2.97 


8.S24 
Bu./acre 


164.9 


198.7 




6/ 93,1 
MN, bj. 


74.0 


187.1 


29.6 


6.60-7.60 
f/bu. 


Corn 
1987/88 


23.1 


«e.2 


69 G 


1108 


7.131 


12.016 


4.798 


1.243 


1.718 


7,767 


4.250 


104 


1988/89 


20.5 


S77 


SB. 3 


84,8 


4.929 


0.191 


3.941 


1,293 


2.026 


7.260 


1.030 


2.54' 


1989/90 


10.8 


72.2 


647 


116.3 


7.525 


0.458 


4.389 


1.356 


2.38S 


8,113 


1,344 


2.36 


1990/9K 


10-7 


74.2 


67.0 


118,5 


7,934 


0.282 


4.669 


1.387 


1.725 


7,761 


1,521 


2.28 


1991/92' 


7.4 


76.0 


68.8 


108.6 


7,474 


0,016 


4.000 


1.445 


1.590 


7,035 


1,081 


2.37 


1992/93' 


S.3 


79.3 
Mil. acre a 


72.2 


121.4 
Bu^acre 


.8.770 


0,861 


5.0OO 


1.485 

M, bu. 


1,550 


8.035 


1,826 


1.86-2.25 
$/bu. 


Sorghum 
1987/83 


4.1 


11.6 


10.5 


69,4 


731 


1.474 


555 


25 


232 


812 


663 


1.70 


1688/80 


3.9 


10 3 


9.0 


83.8 


577 


1.239 


486 


22 


312 


BOO 


440 


2.27 


1989/90 


3.3 


12.8 


11.1 


55.4 


615 


1.055 


618 


15 


303 


S35 


220 


2.10 


leoo^Gi- 


3h3 


10.5 


0.1 


63.1 


573 


793 


410 





232 


651 


143 


2.12 


1991/92' 


25 


11.0 


0.8 


59.0 


579 


722 


345 





200 


644 


78 


2.25 


1992/93' 


1,9 


13.5 
Mil. acres 


12.3 


68.7 
Buiaere 


847 


925 


475 


10 
Mil bu. 


300 


785 


140 


1.76-2.15 


Barley 
19&7/8e 


2.0 


10.9 


10.0 


52,4 


£21 


869 


253 


174 


121 


648 


321 


1.81 


1983/89 


2,8 


9.8 


7.6 


38,0 


200 


622 


171 


175 


79 


425 


196 


2.80 


1989/90 


2.3 


91 


8.3 


48.6 


404 


614 


193 


175 


84 


453 


161 


2.42 


t9BD/9r 


20 


82 


7.S 


56.1 


422 


596 


£06 


176 


81 


461 


135 


2.14 


1991/92' 


2,2 


8.9 


8.4 


552 


464 


624 


229 


171 


05 


494 


130 


2.10 


1992^93' 


2J 


7.8 


7.3 


53.9 


429 


570 


170 


170 


110 


450 


120 


1. 05^.25 


Oata 
1987/88 




Wj]. acres 




BuJacre 








MiL bki. 








ybu. 


0,8 


17.0 


6.0 


543 


374 


552 


358 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1.56 


1988/89 


0.3 


13.0 


£.5 


393 


218 


393 


104 


100 


1 


294 


98 


2.61 


1980/90 


0,4 


12.1 


6.9 


54.3 


374 


538 


266 


lis 


1 


381 


157 


1.40 


1990/9r 


0,2 


10,4 


£.0 


60.1 


35B 


578 


286 


120 


1. 


.407. 


171 


1.14 


1991/92* 


0.6 


8,7 


4.8 


50.6 


243 


489 


235 


125 


2 


362; 


127 


1,20 


1992/&3* 


0.7 


8.0 
MM. acrea 


4,8 


576 
Buiacfe 


276 


443 


205 


130 
MU. bu. 


1 


336 


107 


1 25-1.65 


Soybeans 
1 987/83 





5B.2 


57 2 


33.0 


1,938 


2,375 


7/ 97 


1.174 


802 


2,073 


302 


5.88 


1988/89 





58.8 


57 4 


27.0 


1.549 


1.8S5 


7/ 88 


1.05B 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 


1989/90 





60 .& 


S9.£ 


32.3 


1.924 


2.108 


7/ 100 


1.146 


623 


1.869 


239 


5.69 


1990/91 * 





67.8 


&6.B 


34,1 


1.926 


2.168 


7/ 05 


1.187 


557 


1.839 


320 


5.74 


1 991 /92 * 





59.1 


58.0 


34,3 


1.98G 


2.320 


7/ 05 


1.250 


690 


2.035 


285 


5.60 


1992/93* 





50.1 


58.1 


35,0 


2,085 


2,375 


7/ 95 


1.255 
Mil. lbs. 


710 


2.060 


315 


5.10-5.70 

e/Ct»ilb, 


Soybean oil 
1987/88 










12,974 


14.895 




10.930 


1,873 


12,803 


2,092 


22.67 


1988/89 


— 


r 








11,737 


13.967 





10,591 


1,661 


12.252 


1,715 


21.10 


1989/90 


__ 











13,004 


14,741 


.__ 


12^83 


1,353 


13,436 


1,305 


22.30 


1990/91* 


— 





— 


— 


13.408 


14.730 


— 


12.164 


780 


12.944 


1.786 


21.00 


1991/92' 


» 


» 


,.» 





14,210 


16.000 





12,200 


1.450 


13,650 


2,360 


19.00 


1992/93* 


" 


~ 


~~ 


^~ 


14,245 


16,600 


^~ 


12,500 
1.000 tone 


1.600 


14h100 


2,500 


17O-2O.0 

o/Sfton 


Soybean maaJ 
1987/88 


























— 


— 


— 


^^^ 


28,060 


26,300 


» 


21^03 


6.854 


28,147 


153 


222 


1988/89 


— 





— 


— 


24,943 


25,100 


» 


19.657 


5.270 


24.W7 


173 


233 


1989/90 


■i — 


— 


— 


— 


27.710 


27,000 


» 


22.263 


5.310 


27.582 


318 


174 


1 990/91 ' 


_- 


« 


» 





28.325 


28.868 


'^^ 


22.912 


5.469 


28.381 


285 


170 


1991/92- 


— 


« 


.k,^ 





29,680 


29,920 





22.000 


6,750 


29,650 


270 


175 


1W2W 


— 


— 


-^ 


— 


29,725 


30.020 


— 


23.500 


6.250 


20.750 


270 


160-130 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued. 
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Area 





Set 






Harvei-* 






Aside 


PI 


anted 


lad 


Yldd 




3/ 














MM. 


acros 




Lbjicre 


Cononio/ 












i&e7/e3 


4.0 




10.4 


10.0 


706 


1^8/fi9 


2.2 




iZ5 


11.9 


«10 


1689/90 


3.5 




10.6 


9.5 


ei4 


1090/01' 


2.0 




12.3 


11,7 


634 


1W1/92' 


1.2 




14.1 


13.0 


652 


^B92J93' 


1.6 




13.4 


11.2 


683 







Ffl«d 


th sr 








and 


domei- 




Produc- 


ToUl 


retid- 


tfc 


Ex- 


tion 


•jpphj 


ual 


iite 


ports 








Mil. balsi 




14.a 


1«,8 





7.6 


6.0 


15.4 


21.2 





7,8 


6.t 


12 2 


1«.3 





8.8 


7.7 


155 


ia.5 


_ 


8.7 


7.8 


17.6 


20,0 


_ 


9,6 


6.7 


16.0 


19.« 


— 


«.7 


6,3 



Total 


Ending 


Farm 


UM 


Stocks 


pfic« 
5J 


14 2 


5.8 


04.30 


13.9 


7.1 


58.00 


16,5 


3.0 


60.20 


16 5 


2.3 


B8,20 


16.3 


3.8 


11/ Sa.30 


16.0 


3.8 


— 



'September 10. tftS2 SuPPly & O^marid Ettlmttt«8. I/Ma^kfltinc ysar beolnning Juna 1 lof whe^t. bnri^y. 4o«ti. Auguti 1 for cotton Aries. Saptamtwr 1 fey ■oybsant, 
ccyn. A nrghuin. Octob«r 1 for loymsal & loyoJL £/Convsrtion Facton: Kactaratha.) ■ 2.471 acrsi. 1 metric Ian ■ 2204 622pounda. 36.7437 buiheli of whaat cy 
■oybeani, 39,3079 buBheta or com Of lorahum. 45,9206 bJBhela or barfly. 08.8944 bu>h«rs of iHEt. 22.040 cwt of ric«,& 4 59480-^poundbaJ 3^ Include ■ 

divarilcxi. acreage reduction. 50-92, A 0-92 i^ggrama. 0/92 A 50/02 BSt-a>ld« Includes idled acreage & acreage planted to minor oil«^eds. Data lor 1992/93 ara pfelimlnar/. 
4/ Include! Imports. 6/ Market Ing-vaar weighted average price received by farmers. Does not Include an altcTwance for loan* outvlandmg i. Qovarnment purchaaet, 6/ Rawdual 
Included in domaBtic use. 7/ Includes seed. 8/5implaaverageof crude soybean oJI. Dacaiur. g/Simpla aversge of 44 percent, Decatur lO/Uplantf &e)ilre long staple. 
Stocks esMmates baeed on Census dureeu dels. resultifM] in an unaccounted diKersnca between supply & us* eetimaies &^ changes in ending slocks. 1 1/ Weighted average lor 
August-March: not a projection lor the marketing y«ar. ~ ■ not avallabie Of not applLceble. 

Information contact: Commodity Economics Diviaion. Crops Branch (202) 210-O34O. 



Table 18.— Cash Prices, Selected U.S. Commodities _ 



Wheat. No. 1 HRW, 

Kansas City (S/bu.) 2/ 
Wheat. DNS, 

Minnaapotisf$/bu.) 3/ 
Rlcft.S.W.U.(J/cwt}4; 

Corn, no 2 yellow, 30 day> 
ChcagoiJA)U.) 
Sorghum, no, 2 yetlow. 
Kansas City <$/cwt) 
Barlev. foad, 
Djtu(htVbu,)5; 
Barley, milling. 
Minnaapolis(|/bu.) 

U.S. pricfl. SLM, 
1-t/16ln.[ctsJIb.J0/ 
Northsrn EuroPa prices 
indsit (cta/TbO 7/ 
U.S.Mt^3/3iln.{cia^b.)B/ 

SoybeanSn no. t yellow, 30 day. 

Chicago {1/bu.) 

Soybean oil. crude. 

Decaiur (eta Jib.) 

Soybean meal. 44% protein* 

Decatur (yton) 





f^arkeling 


year 1/ 




199T 
July 






1992 






1997/38 


1938/89 


1989/90 


1990/91 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


2.96 


4.t7 


4.22 


2.94 


2.91 


4.33 


4.02 


390 


3.91 


3.52 


3.15 
t9.25 


4,36 
14.85 


4.10 
15.55 


3.06 
15.25 


2.94 
16.95 


4.30 

16.60 


4.26 
16.45 


4.44 
15.70 


4.42 
15.10 


4.04 
15,20 


2,14 


2,63 


2.54 


2.40 


2.40 


2.72 


2.58 


2.00 


2.69 


2.37 


3.40 


4.17 


4^1 


4.03 


4.05 


4.78 


4.41 


4.54 


4.61 


4 05 


1.78 


2.32 


2.20 


2.13 


1.89 


2.30 


235 


238 


2.30 


2.15 


2.04 


4.11 


3,28 


2.42 


2.14, 


2,50 


2 50 


NQ 


3,05 


2.59 


63.1 


67.7 


69.8 


74.8 


71.3 


52 


55.0 


65.5 


£8,8 


00.9 


72.3 
70.3 


66.4 
69.2 


82.3 
83.6 


82,9 
88^ 


80.7 
NO 


55.3 
59.8 


582 

62.7 


61.0 
63.6 


04.4 

67.7 


6S.2 

71.3 


6.07 


7.41 


5.86 


5.76 


5.39 


5.80 


S.73 


5.90 


6.08 


505 


22.70 


21.10 


22.30 


21.00 


19.05 


19.74 


19 00 


20.23 


20.71 


18.82 


221. go 


233.50 


173 75 


169.78 


169.70 


174 20 


174 BO 


172.40 


191.70 


173,90 



l/Seginning Junel lor wheat & bar tey: Aug. 1 ror rice & cotton: Sept. 1 fofco/n. sorghum A voybeans; Oct. 1 for soymeal & oit. 2/ Ordinary protaln. 3/ 14% prolaln. 
4/ Long grain, milled basjs. S/deglnning Mar. 1937 reporting point changed from Minneapolis to Dululh. S/AM/age £pot markeL 7/ UverpootCotlook "A' Index; 
average of five lowest prices of 13 selected growths. 3/ f^emphls territory growths. NQ * no quotation. 

Information contacts: Wheat & Teed grains. Joy Harwood (202) 21^^840: Conon. Las M9y^r [202} 21^^840. Soybeans. Brenda Toiand. {202) 219-0840. 
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Table 19.— Farm Programs, Price Supports, Participation & Payment Rates_ 



Payfn«nt rai«i 



BftBJC 



Wh«at 

iea9/M 

1890/91 6/ 
1991/92 
1892/93 
1893/94 



Rice 

leae/a? 

18S7/B8 

18«a/S8 

1818/90 

1890/91 < 

1991/02 

1»92/93 



1»fie/B7 5/ 

1M7/EB 

19fi8/Ba 

iefi9/80 

1990/01 «/ 

1891/92 

1992/93 



Sorgtium 
19B7/E8 

I9aa/a9 

1989/90 

i»9o/9i e/ 

1991/92 
1992/03 



6trl«y 
l9Bfi/a7 6/ 
1947/38 
19B8/«9 
19B9/90 
1M0/91 e/ 
1991/92 
1992/93 



I9fl«/B7 5/ 

I987rta 

198a/89 

1989/90 

1990/91 e/ 

1901/92 

1992/93 



Soybeans 10/ 
1&86/B7 6/ 
1987/88 
1988/89 
1989/90 
1980/91 e/ 
1991/92 
1902/93 



Up land cotton 
f9B6/B7 5/ 
I8a7/Ba 
1988/89 
19B9/90 
1980/91 «/ 
199T/9214/ 
1992/93 



Tarfle! 


loan 


price 


r«ie 


43a 


2.85 


4.23 


2.76 


4 JO 


2,58 


4,00 


2^44 


4,00 


2.52 


4,00 


2.58 


4.00 


2.86 



11.90 
11.06 
IMS 

iD.ao 

10.71 
10.71 
10.71 



3.03 
3.03 
2.93 
2J4 
2-7S 
2.76 
2,75 



2^8 

2.88 
2.7S 
2.70 
2.61 
^.61 
2.fi1 



2.60 

2.60 
2.61 
2.43 
2.3« 

IM 

2.36 



1.B0 

i.eo 

1.S5 
1.S0 
1,45 
1.45 
1.45 



ai.o 

79.4 
75.9 
73 4 
72.9 
7ZM 
72.9 



Rndley 
or announced 
Joan 
rale 1/ 



PftldUnd dlvenlon 
Mandttory Option aJ 



Totai 
diflciency 



7 20 
6.84 
6,63 
6,60 
6.60 
6.50 
6.50 



2,28 
2.21 

2,06 
1,95 
2.04 
2,21 
2,45 



3.94 
S.70 



8/ 
8/ 
6/ 6 2t 

8/ 5.7! 
6/ 5.0« 



2.40 




1.92 


2.28 




1.82 


2.21 




1.77 


2h06 




166 


1,86 




1.57 


1.89 




1.62 


2.01 




t.72 


2.28 




1.82 


2.17 




1.74 


2.10 




1,68 


1.96 




1,57 


1.86 




1,49 


1.80 




1.54 


1.91 




1,63 


1.85 




1.56 


1.86 




1.49 


1.80 




t.44 


1.68 




1.34 


1,60 




1 28 


1.54 




1.32 


1,94 




1.40 


1.23 




0.99 


1,17 




0.94 


1.14 




0.90 


1.06 




0,85 


1.01 




0.81 


0.97 




0.83 


1.03 




0.88 






4.77 


^_ 




4.77 


^_ 




4.77 


^_ 




453 


___ 




4.50 


~ 




5.02 
6.02 


55.00 


12/ 44.00 


52.26 


13/ 


eo.oo 


51.80 


13/ 


51.89 


50.00 


13/ 05.05 


50.27 


13/ 


53.00 


50.77 


13/ 




62.35 


13/ 


™ 



s/bu. 



1,81 
69 
32 
1.28 
'1.35 
'0.65 



S/cwt 

4.70 
4.82 
4.31 
3.56 
4.21 
3.07 
"3.51 

S/bu. 

1.11 
1.09 
0.36 
0.66 
0.63 
'0.41 
"0.48 

S/bu. 

1.06 
1.14 
0.48 
0.60 
0.66 
'0.37 
"0.46 

6/bu. 

09 
0.79 
0.00 
0.00 
0.22 
'0.62 
"0.3S 

$/bu. 

0.39 
0.20 
0.00 
000 
0.33 
'0.35 
"0.15 

Vbu 



2B.O0 
17.3 
10.4 

13.1 

7.3 

10.1 

"15.0 



0.73 



2.00 
1,75 



0.A5 



1.00 
1 65 



0.57 



1,60 
1.40 



0.36 



0.80 



EffecLivfl 




PanfcJ- 


btiM 


Proa'am 


pation 


urei 2/ 


3/ 


raM 4/ 


Mri. 


Percent of 


Percent 


acfei 


baee 


of baee 


87.6 


27.5rt)/0 


88 


84.1 


27.5/0/0 


86 


82.3 


10/0/0 


78 


80.5 


7/ 5/0/0 


83 


79.2 


16/0/0 


85 


79.0 


5/0/0 


B2 


~ 


0/0/0 


" 


4.2 


35/0/0 


94 


4,2 


36/0/0 


96 


4.2 


26/0/0 


94 


4.2 


25/0/0 


04 


4.2 


20/0/0 


04 


4.2 


6/0/0 


95 


4.1 


0/0/0 


93 


81.7 


17.6/2 6/0 


86. 


81.5 


20/0/16 


91 


82.0 


20/0/10 


■87 


82.7 


10/0/0 


.'80 


82.6 


10/0/O 


77 


82.7 


7 5/0/0 


77 


82,2 


5/0/0 


76 


19.0 9/ 


17.6/2.6/0 


74 


17.4 


20/0/1 S 


AB 


16.8 


20/0/10 


82 


16.2 


10/0/0 


7t 


15.4 


10/0/0 


70 


13.5 


7.5/0/0 


77 


13.6 


5/0/0 


77 


12.4 0/ 


17.5/2.5A) 


1=72 


12 5 


20/0/15 


^B5 


12.4 


20/0/10 


79 


12.3 


10/0/D 


67 


11.0 


10/0/0 


68 


11.5 


7.5/0/0 


,76 


11.1 


6/0/0 


74 


9:2 0/' 


17.6/2.5/0 


38 


8.4 


20/0/15 


45 


7.0 


6rt>/0 


30 


7.6 


6rtW0 


18 


7.5 


5/0/0 


09 


7.3 


O/O/O 


38 


7,3 


0/0/0 


40 






11/ 10A25 


~_ 





11/ 0/25 


^B- 


^_ 


11/ 0/25 




'^"" 


11/ 0/25 




15.5 


25«/0 


82 


14.6 


25/0/0 


93 


14 5 


12.5«J/0 


S9 


14.6 


25/0/0 


it 


14.4 


12.SAJ/0 


86 


14 6 


5/0/0 


84 


14.9 


10/0/0 


87 



1/ There •« no RndleyToanrateeTofric* or cotton, S*e footnote! B^ 12/, i13/. 2/ Nat^on•l etteclfve crop acreag&bfcBe ei determined by ASCS. rJetofCHP. 
3/ Program reqijkementi lor paf^icipeUngproducBfe {mandatory acreage reduction progrvn/mendatOfY paid la^ddiveriion/optior^al paid land divefBlon^ Acres idled 
mUEt be devoted to a coneerving uie to f«omv» program beneliii, 4/ Percerktag^ of effective base aciei enrolled Jn acraage reduction progremy, 5/ Paymafit»& ioani 
received In caehi were reduced by 4.3 percent in 1886/87 due 1o Gramm^Pudman^Moilino* 6/ Paymenn A. ioane were /educed by 1.4 percent in 1990/91 due to 
Qramm^Rudman-hlomnge. Budget ReconciJiatlon Act reductjoni to daficiencypeymentaretei were aieofn ertect in that year. Data do not Include thetereducliona. 



7f Under 1990 modifted contfacl*. Participating producera plant up to 105 percent of their vwheat baie ■cree. For every ecra planted above 95 pefcent of base. Ehe 
ecreage utadtocompote dericlency payment* wa» cut by 1 atra. 8/ Ama^katlng loan haeb^en in effect for rice aince 1985/86. i^oana may ba repaid at ihe tower of: a) 
ihe loan reieorb)ltieafljuetadworrd market prLca {announced weekM. Howavar, loan* cannot be repaid at ieiitfian a «peclfjad fraotion oT the foan reten DamreJer 
to annuaJ average adjusted world pricaa, 9/The lofgtium, oat*. 6berfey aroaramaarelhe aame ■■ for cam except ae Indicated. 10/There ara no target pfkiei. ba«« ecrei, 
■cfaage raductlOT} pfo^fama, or deficiency payment rat^i loc aoytoeani. 11/ NominaJ percentage of prograni crop baae acrei permttted to ahill into eo^baani without iosi of 



to annuaJ average adjusted world price*, 9/fhe lofgtium, oat*, 

■cfaage raductlOT} prcgfama, or deficiency payment rat^ilof to „,_ _ ,...^_, -. ^.,_._ ^ ^^ . ^ ,-^ 

baaa. 12/ A marketingloan hai been in affoct for cotton aince 1986/87. Thi loan repayment rate waa fixad at 80 percent of the loan rate In 1 886/87 (Plan ^. 13/ In 
1987/88 &. aher Joana may be repaid et the lower of^ a) the loan rata or b> the adjuited world market price (announced weekly; Plan B), Starting In 1991/82. loan* 
cannot be repaid ailetetfian 70 percent of the loan rate, Data refer to an nuaJ avaraOe ad/ueted world price*. 14/ A marketing certllicaie program wai Implemented 
onAug. M891. ---not evaJiable. 

' For hhoat & feed gralna, the 1991/92 rate li the regular (S^month) deficiency payr:ient rate. For Itie winter wheat option, the S-^onlti rate i* 51^5. For uptand 
cotton&riee.ltierateiathe total paynient rate. "Eetimated lotat deficiency payfnent rate. Minimum guaranteed payment ratA lor 0/82 (wheal & feed gra[na] & 50/02 
(rice 6 upland conon} programy, 

InlormaU on contact: Joy Harwood £^02) 218-0840 
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Table 20.-Fruit 

19&3 1984 1965 1986 1987 19S8 1969 1^90 1991 P 

Crtrue 1/ 

Pfoduction (1 ,000 ton) 

Pef capita conEumpL (lbs.) 2/ 
NoncitruB 3/ 

Production (1,000 tons) 

Per capita con eumpt (Eb«.)2/ 

F.c.b. shipping point prices 
ApplsG ($/canon) AI 
Pear« (VboxJ 5/ 

Grower pries* 
Oranges ($/bo)0 6y 
Grapefruit ($/bo»t) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples (mii^ lb*,) 
fresh peare(mii. lbs.) 
Fro2en fruits (mil, lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil. lbs.) 617.3 952.7 1,130.7 1.149.7 1.102.9 1.269.3 t. 306.2 1,133 4 969.6 

1/1991 Indicated 1990/91 seaBoa. £/ fresh per capita consumption. 3/ Calendar year. 4/ Red deNcious. Washington, ©xtrafancy. carton tray pack, 125"e. 
5/ D Anjou. Washington, standard box wrapped. U S. no. 1. 135 8, 6^11,5. equivalent on-tree return*. P« preHmmary. 

Information contact: Wynnlce Napper (202) 219-0664. 

Table 21.— Vegetables 

Production 
Toisl vegfltabJ9i (1 ,000 cwt) 

Fresh {1 ,000 cwt) 1/3/ 

ProcoE^od (loni) 2/ 3/ 
Mu«hroofnt (l.ODO Ibi.) 4/ 
Potatoes (1 ,000 £Wt) 
SwaelpotAt«t{T.O0O cwt} 
Dry flexible beam (i .ooo cwt) 



13,682 
26.0 


10.632 
22.6 


10.525 
21.6 


11.056 
24 3 


11.993 
24 


I2,76t 
25.4 


i3j8e 

25.1 


10,860 
2E.1 


11,265 
19.9 


14.168 
62.6 


14,301 
66.3 

1991 


14,191 
65.3 


13,674 
68.6 


16,011 
73.5 


15.893 
72.0 


16,365 

73.6 

1992 


15.656 
70,5 


15,621 
70.7 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Juiy 


14.00 
13.00 


14.00 
13.00 


13.73 
12.50 


21.13 
21.25 


15.00 
13.50 


15.00 
13.68 


15.13 
16.13 


15.50 
15.10 


i6.se 

14 30 


5,19 
6.16 


6,31 
5.95 


5.93 
5,92 


6.90 
5.66 


6.04 
7.11 


6.59 

7.65 


6.73 
398 


6.62 

4.02 


2.32 
6.60 


4,461 5 
335.4 
983.4 


3.703.6 
217.2 
692.4 


2,952.9 

161.5 
603.6 


2,315.4 
152.7 
741.9 


t, 623.1 
93.6 

634.1 


1,073.3 

57.0 

582.0 


672.9 

18,7 
613.7 


327.1 

AT 
6681 


106.5 

40,4 

794.9 











CAlvndar year 










1»2 


1963 


1084 


1H5 


t&fi6 


1967 


19B6 


1069 


1990 


t99l 


430,795 

1 83.451 

11.867.170 

490.626 

355.131 

14.633 

25.6G3 


403.508 
1B5.7S2 

io,aae,350 

5G1,531 

333.726 

12. 0^3 

15,520 

1991 


456.334 

201.817 

12,725.860 

505.661 

362.039 

12.802 

21.070 


453.030 

203,549 

f 2. 474 .040 

567.956 

406.609 

14.573 

22.296 


446,629 

203.165 

12.273.200 

614.393 

361,743 

12,366 

22.960 


478.361 

220.53S 

12,692,100 

631.619 

360.320 

11.611 

26,031 


466,779 

226,397 

12,010,110 

867,759 

356,436 

10.945 

10,253 

1092 


542,437 

239,261 

15.157.760 

714,992 

370,444 

11358 

23729 


561.704 

230.104 

16^30.020 

749,151 

402,110 

12,594 

32,370 


564.300 

229.007 

16.764.670 

736.632 

416,229 

1 1 ,203 

32,963 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Juna 


Jury 


20,930 

13.069 

403 


17.354 

12,277 

620 


16,583 

11,366 

433 


22.759 

14.747 

301 


17,429 

12,213 

295 


17,527 


26,955 


26,050 

14,643 

176 


29.050 

11,768 

164 


25,356 

10.946 

246 



Shipment a 
FreBhd.OOOcwtJS/ 
Potatoes (1,000 cwt) 
SweetpotaiD«t(i.ODg cwt) 

1/ includet frviih production of esparagua. broccoli, carroti. cauJI11ew«r. calory. «weet corn, lettuca. honeydvwt. onloni, & tomaloei. 2/ lnclud«« prociBsing production of insp 
beans, tweet corn, oraenpaai. tomatoei.cucumborq (for piCklail.aspara^ui,broccorl.carrota.&caullftow«r. 3/ Aiparaout&cucumbof asdmataiwarfl not Available for 1962 
& 1983. 4/ Fresh A proceising agartciii mi* &h rooms only. E^cludei vpeciaJty vaHatiaa. CfoP l^aar July 1 - Juna 30. S/ include ■ map bean a, broccoJi. cabbaga. ca/rota* cauNdowar. 
celary* aweal corn, cucumben, aggplanijaltuoa. onlonB, belt peppafi, aquash, lomatoaa. cantaloupes, honeydewt. &walerrnalont. 

Inrormation conlacts: Gary Lucler or Cathy Gr«ane (202} 219-0664. 



Table 22.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production 1/ 

Oeh varies 1/ 

Stocks, ending 1/ 
Coriee 

Composite green price 

Impofts. green bean 
equiv. (milJbs)2/ 

Tobacco 
Price* at auctions 3/ 
Flue-cored (S/lb.) 
Burley($;ib.) 
Domestic consumption 4/ 
Cigarettes (b 11.) 
Lafge cigara (mil.) 

1/ 1.000 shorl tons, rawvafue. Quarterly data shown at end of each quarter. 2/ N»t importa of green & proc a s«ed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June for llue^^uracj. 
Oct.'Sept. forburley. 4/Taxable removals. — « not available. 

Information contacts: augar. Peter BuzzaneN (202} 219^666. coffee. Fred Gray (202) 2^9-0669. tobacco. Verner Gris^ (202) 2 19-0690. 

For a 







Annual 








1991 






1992 


19B7 


1966 


1969 


1990 


1991 


Apr-Juno 


Jul^Sapt 


Oct-Dec 


J an -Mar 


Apr-June 


7,300 
8.167 

3.195 


7.087 
6.166 
3.132 


6.641 
8,340 
2.946 


6.336 
9,661 
2.729 


7,139 
6,698 
2,923 


625 

2.103 
2.467 


647 
2,34Q 
1.513 


3.661 
2,236 
2.923 


2.136 
2,016 
3.625 


733 
2.230 
2,761 


109.14 


119.59 


95. 17^ 


76 93 


70,09 


72.13 


66.16 


64.64 


59.19 


51.72 


2.636 


2.072 

Annual 


2.630 


2*714 


2.572 


563 


«2 
1991 


699 


640 


720 
1992 


1969 


1900 


1^1 


Jan 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


1.67 
1.67 


1.67 
1.75 


1.72 
1.79 


K77 


1.66 


1.77 


1.76 


1.69 
1.63 


i.ao 


1.76 


540.1 
2.467.6 


623.1 
2.343.4 


516,2 
2.123.9 


34.6 
152.1 


42 3 
205.6 


43.4 
163.4 


40,6 
193.1 


57.1 
191.4 


327 

157.1 


357 

136.6 
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World Agriculture 



Table 23.— World Supply & Utilization of Major Crops, Livestock & Products, 



i98e/a7 



1987/88 



1988/89 



1989/90 



1990/91 



Millbn untte 



1991/92 P 



1992/93 F 



Wheat 
Af aa (hac1ara«) 
Production (metric toflfi) 
Export* (metric tons) 1/ 
Consumption (metric lon$) £/ 
Ending stocks (matric lone) 3/ 

Coar^a grains 
Area (hoctar^s) 
Production (metric tone) 
Exports (metric iorst) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton^ 2/ 
Ending itocke (metric tons) 3/ 

Rice, milled 
Area ( hectare e) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 4/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric ton$) 3/ 

Total grains 
Area (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tona) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 3/ 

Oilseeds 

Crush (metric tons) 
Production (matric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (rrrotnc tonii) 

Mea^s 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (matfic tons) 

Oils 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 

Cotton 
Area (hectares) 
Production (bales) 
Exports (bales) 
Coneumptjon (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 



228.2 
524.8 

90,7 
5lfl.fl 
177,6 



335.2 
S2S.S 

83.5 
796.3 
235.S 



145.3 

318.2 

12^9 

322.2 

51.4 



708,7 

1 ,665.8 
187.1 

1,635,1 
464.8 



iei,8 

194.9 
37.7 
23.3 



110.7 

3e.7 



50.4. 
16.9 



29,2 
708 
2i9 
828 

35.9 



219 9 

496.4 
107.2 
525.6 
148.4 



323.0 
784,7 
84.0 
805.8 
214.4 



141.9 
316-1 

11 9 
321.5 

46.0 



634.8 
1.597.2 

203.1 
1.652.9 

408.8 



166.4 

210.5 
39.5 
24.0 



115.4 
35.8 



63 3 

17.5 



30.6 
61.1 
23.1 
64.1 



217.5 

49S.7 

97.3 

526.2 

118.0 



323.2 
721.5 

96.1 
7B5.9 
150.0 



145.6 
331.8 

15.1 

329.3 

48.5 



eSBJ3 

1.549.0 

208.5 

1.641.4 
316.5 



164.2 

201.8 

31.5 

22,0 



111.0 
37.4 



53.3 
18.1 



33,7 

64.4 
25.8 
65.3 
32.1 



225.9 

633.3 

97.2 

530.4 

120.9 



320.fi 
792.9 
101 9 
818,4 
124.5 



147.0 
344,3 

12.1 
337.6 

55.2 



693.7 
1.670.5 

211.2 
1,666.4 

300,6 



171.6 
212.4 

35.5 
23.3 



11^ 
30 



57.1 
19,8 



31J 
79.8 
23.9 
867 
26.5 



231.5 
588.8 
94.5 
666.1 
143.6 



313.7 
920.6 

87.7 
808.7 
137.0 



147.2 
353.1 

12.6 
347.9 

80.3 



692.4 

1.762 & 

194.8 

1.722.7 

340.9 



1772 

218.0 
33.0 
22.8 



119.8 
39 5 



&i 



33.0 
87.0 
22.9 
8Si«5 
28.8 



221.2 

543.0 
108.2 
557 
129,5 



319,6 
801.4 
95.8 
807.4 
131.0 



145.5 

347.2 

14.0 

352.9 

54,6 



668.3 

1,691.6 
218.0 

1.717.3 
315.1 



183.7 

221.7 

36.2 

21.5 



124.2 

40.7 



B0.2 
20.2 



34.8 
95.2 
22.4 
85.6 
38.9 



220.6 

539.4 
100.9 
540.0 
129,0 



320.6 

818.3 

87.7 

804 3 
144 9 



147 2 
351.9 

13.4 
355.3 

51,2 



668.3 

1.709.8 
202,0 

1,699.6 
325.1 



184.6 

224.4 

36.1 

22.2 



124.7 
397 



ao,7 

20.2 



33.4 
921 
227 
88.0 

415 



Red meat 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Export«(metrlctons) 1/ 

Poultry 6/ 

Productiorj (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 1/ 

Dairy 
MilK production (metric tons) 



1988 



425.9 



1987 



4257 



1986 



1989 



1990 



429.0 



434.9 



442.0 



1991 P 



429.2 



1992 F 











Million 








109.8, 

108.6 

66 


112.8 

110,8 

8.7 


116.5 

1145 

7.1 


117.9 

111 5 
72 




120.0 

117.6 

7,3 


119.1 

117.1 

7.7 


1168 

117.3 
7.7 


30.1 
29.7 

1.3 


31-3 

30.6 

1.5 


32.7 

31.9 
1.8 


34.Q 

33.1 

18 




3ii8 
34.8 

2.0 


37.8 

37.0 

27 


3! 

22 



425.3 



1/Exclud©sintra-ECtrads. 2/WherestocksdatanotavMilabie (excluding USSR), consumption Includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks datoare baeed on 
differing marketing years 8. do not represent levels at s given date. Data not available tof all countries: includes estimated change iri USSR grato stocks but 
noi absolvta level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1987 data correspond with 1986/87. ate 6/ Poultry excludes the Peoples Republic of China nefwe 1988. 
P ■ preUminary. F ■ forecast 

Information contact*: Crop*. Carol ..Whltton (202) 219-0824; red meat 8. poultry, Linda Bailey (202) 219-1285:.^alry. Sara Short (202) 219-0770. 
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Table 24.— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Whaat.f.o,b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Corn, f.o.b. vaaeel. Gulf ports (Vbu.) 
Grain sorghum, f.o b vessel. 

Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybeans To.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Soybean oil. Decatur (cts./lb.) 
Soybean meal. Decatur ($Aon) 

Cotton. 8-market avg. spot (cts./lb.) 
Tobacco, avg. price at auction (cts./lb ) 
Rice, r.o.b. mtIL Houston (S/cwt) 
inedible tallow. Chfcago {cts./lb.) 

Import commodHies 
Coffee, N,Y. 6pot($/lb.) 
Rubber. N.Y. spot (cts./Ib ) 
Cocoa beans. N.Y. ($/lb.) 

Information contact: Mary Teymou Han (202) 21&-0824. 





Annuat 




1991 








1992 






1989 


1990 


1d9l 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


Jury 


4 65 
2.85 


3.72 
2.75 


3.52 
2.75 


3.22 

2.69 


4 83 
2.91 


4.63 
ZB7 


4 36 
2.79 


4.09 
2.80 


4.04 
2.81 


3.72 
2.61 


2.70 

7.06 

20 21 

216.59 


2.65 

e.24 

22.75 
169 37 


2.69 

6.05 

20.14 

172.90 


2,56 

5.79 
18.87 

169.70 


2.98 

6.06 

18.65 

173.86 


3 06 

6.10 

19.58 

174.89 


2.79 

6.05 

18.84 

174.43 


2.75 
6 26 

20.06 
183.40 


2.70 

6.36 

20 68 

181.36 


2,42 

e.01 

18.73 

174 34 


63 78 

166.81 
15.68 
14.71 


71 25 

170.57 
15.52 
13.54 


69.69 

179.23 

16,46 

13.26 


71.33 

163.53 

17.00 

12.96 


50.76 

174.02 

17.50 

12.63 


52.01 

195,50 

17.50 

12,68 


54.97 

162.04 
17.50 
13 25 


5545 

162.04 

17.25 

13.75 


58.82 

162.04 
16.63 
13 98 


60.93 

155.02 

16.50 

14.75 


1.04 

50.65 

0.55 


0.81 

46.28 

0.55 


0.71 

45.73 

0.52 


0.6S 

44.59 

0.45 


0.51 

43.95 

0.51 


0.53 

44 51 

0,49 


0.49 

45,66 

0.44 


0.47 

46.41 

0.42 


0.46 

46.57 

0.40 


044 

46.78 

0.47' 



Table 25.— Indexes of Real.Trode-Weigtited Dollar Exctiange Rotes ^^ 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

A^ricujturar trade 
U.S. markets 
U.S. competitors 

Wheat 
U,S. markeit 
U.S. competitors 

Soybeans 
U.S, markets 
U.S. competitors 

Corn 

U.S. markels 
U.S. competitors 

Cotton 
U,S. mafkets 
U.S. competitors 



Aug 



68.2 



Sept 



66.6 



79.8 
76.9 


78.4 
75.8 


93.1 
71.1 


96.3 
70,3 


68.8 
54.8 


67.4 
54.1 


73.7 
64.3 


72.3 
62.8 


75. 1 
88.4 


74.1 
86.8 



1991 














1992 






Oct 


Nov 


Dec 
1985 -100 


Jan 


FobP 


MarP 


APrP 


MayP 


June P 


Juiy R: 


86.0 


63,0 


62 4 


62.4 


63.7 


65 6 


65 1 


64.0 


62.4 


624 


78.3 
77.0 


77.1 
76.3 


76.3 
76.4 


75.5 
76.2 


76.2 
76.6 


78.2 

77.1 


78.0 
76.5 


73.0 
75.0 


67.0 
72.4 


66.4 
71.8 


97.4 
699 


96.8 

69.4 


96.8 
69,5 


95.4 
70.0 


95.8 
71 2 


100.8 
71,5 


100.4 
70.0 


ag.4 

71.1 


756 
70,5 


72.9 
70.6 


66.7 
560 


65,0 
56,3 


63.7 

57.4 


63.1 
57.1 


63.7 
51.0 


65.8 
577 


65.6 
57.4 


63.5 
56.5 


62.0 
56.7 


61.7 
56 6 


71.3 
62.5 


70.1 
61.3 


69,4 
606 


68.3 

60.2 


69.0 
60.8 


70.7 
61 4 


70.5 
60.6 


63.3 
60.0 


60.6 
59.1 


58.4 
58.0 


73.6 
96.0 


72 6 
07.7 


72 3 

97.1 


71.6 
96.1 


72.4 
05.7 


74.2 

95.6 


74.0 
05.1 


72.8 
72.1 


71,0 
58.6 


71.7 
52.2 



1/ Real indexes adjust nominal exchanoe rates for differences in rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high^nflation countriee A higher value 
means the doNar has appreciated. See the October 1088 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the caicuratione and the weights used. 2? Federal 
Hoserve Board mdoK of trade-waighted value of the U.S. doi Jar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on reJ at ive importance m world financial 
markets. P « preiiminaf y. 

Information contact: Tim Baxter, (202)219-0718. 



Table 26.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
NonagiHcultural 
Totaia/ 
Imports 
Agricuiturai 
Konagncuttural 
TotafS/ 
Trade balance 
Agn cultural 
Konagricultural 
Totaf 

1/ Fiscal years bsgin October 1 &end September 30. Fiscal year 1991 began Oct 1. 1990 & ended Sept. 30. 1991. 2/ Domestic exports including 
Oopartmontol Defense shipments (F A.S. value) 3^ Imports tor consumption (customs value). F » forecast. — * not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacDonald (202) 219-0822. 











Fiscal yean/ 








June 


1085 


1986 


'1987 


1988 


1080 
S million 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


31.201 
179.236 
210.437 


26,312 
170.291 
205603 


27.076 
202.911 
230,787 


35,316 
258.656 
203,972 


39,590 
301.269 

340,859 


40.220 
326.050 
366.270 


37.609 
356.682 
394.201 


41.500 


3,234 
34.041 
37,275 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20,884 
342.846 

363.730 


20,650 
367.374 
368.024 


21.014 
409.136 
430.152 


21.476 
441.075 
462.551 


22.560 
458.101 
480.661 


22.588 

463.720 
466.308 


23.500 


2,109 
43,336 
45,445 


11.461 
-134.486 
-123.025 


5.428 
-163.555 
*158.127 


7.226 

-164.463 
-157.237 


14^2 

-150.462 
-136.180 


18.114 
-139,806 
-121.692 


17.660 
-132.042 
-114.382 


15.021 

-107.038 

-92.017 


18.000 


1,125 
-9,295 

-a. 170 



For a 
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Table 27,— U,S- Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

Animal*, live (no J 1/ 

Meats & prep*., exct. poultry (mt) 

Oair^ products (mt) 1/ 

PooHrVFr«at«(mt) 

Fatt. oila. &gr»ae«8(mt) 

Hide* & »km8 IncK furshins 
Cattle hidas. whole (nc.) 1/ 
Mink pelt! (no.) 1/ 

Grains & teedv (mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains. Tncl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products (mt) 

Fruits, nul8. & preps, (mt) 
Fruit Juke« inct. 
froz. (1.000 hec1o!itera)U 
Veoetablas & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco^ unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excl-)inters(mt) 
Seeds (mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet (mO 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 

Oilseed* (mt) 
Soybeans (mt) 

Protein mea1(mt) 

Vegetable oi^t(mt) 
Essential oil*(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, hva (no.) U 

Meala i preps , exct. poultry (mt) 

Seef & veaf (mt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (ml) 1/ 
Pounry& products U 
Fait. oils. & greases (mt) 
Hides & skrns. incl fursK^ns 1/ 
WooL unmanufactured (mt) 

Grain* & feeds (mt) 
Fruits. nu1s.&t)reps.. 

excL juices (ml) 

Bananat& plantain* (ml) 
Frull juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (mt) 
Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 
Seeds (mt) 

Nursery stock &CUI FlowerB 1/ 
Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

OHseedt & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protejn mear(mt) 
Vegetable oils (ml) 

Severagetexch fruit 
juices (1.000 hectoNters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea, cocoa, spies e 
Coffee, incl. products (mO 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & allied gums (mt) 
Other 

TotaJ 





Rscal yea 


r' 


June 




Rscal ysar 




June 


1990 


IQdl 


1992 F 


1992 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 


1992 


1 .000 units 


1 .000 units 






Smilliort 






6S5 


1.235 




118 


36t 


546 


__ 


33 


873 


937 


Z/ 900 


91 


2,457 


2.774 


— 


278 


105 


43 


.. 


5 


353 


293 


600 


59 


563 


628 


70O 


65 


679 


737 


— 


76 


1.266 


Me9 


1,300 


105 


459 


419 


— 


38 




__ 


__ 


__ 


1794 


1,453 


«_ 


115 


23,820 


21.608 


.» 


1.860 


1.412 


1.193 


— 


98 


5,128 


3.d41 


— 


149 


116 


74 


— 


3 


t12.8Z5 


100,016 


.»_ 


7.628 


15.698 


12,206 


3; 13700 


K075 


28.oea 


26.708 


33.500 


2.042 


4.212 


2.857 


4/4,300 


274 


851 


1.076 


900 


64 


198 


202 


— 


13 


2.491 


2,401 


2,200 


154 


930 


749 


700 


49 


69.384 


52,337 


48^200 


4.152 


8.094 


5,739 


6.700 


491 


11,153 


16,389 


5n 1.500 


1.103 


1,829 


1,9t4 


— 


184 


978 


1.105 


— 


113 


538 


695 


— 


64 


2.872 


2.a49 


^ 


307 


2,798 


3.038 


— 


305 


5,975 


6.310 


__ 


832 


:^?a 


338 


— 


47 


2.243 


£.589 


— ' 


280 


2.079 


2.597 


— 


244 


218 


23d 


200 


21 


1.359 


1,533 


1.500 


137 


1.666 


1,565 


1.600 


125 


2.704 


2.605 


2.300 


171 


556 


514' 


_ 


11 


573 


618 


700 


20 


447 


539 


— 


36 


187 


2f9 


— 


11 


23.745 


21,976 


__ 


1.408 


6.099 


5.607 


7.200 


388 


17.669 


15.633 


— 


788 


4,239 


3.811 


— 


201 


17.229 


15.139 


19.800 


742 


3.942 


3.465 


4.200 


172 


47S0 


5.292 


— 


470 


1,032 


1.073 


— 


96 


1,296 


1.051 


_ 


151 


829 


723 


— 


91 


14 


13 





1 


182 


.183 


— 


14 


91 


92 


— 


7 


2,115 


2,441 


— 


224 



147.533 133,219 



140.000 



10.090 



40.220 



37.609 



41,500 



3.234 



2,938 

1,142 

754 

340 


3.168 

1.191 

811 

322 


800 
260 


196 

111 

84 

21 


1.053 

2.S48 

1,842 

383 


1.131 

3.016 

2.024 

866 


1,200 

2.100 
800 


96 

257 

193 

51 


255 
19 

47 


231 
33 

50 


— 


22 
"6 

4 


951 

129 

15 

182 

187 


807 
119 
19 
153 
176 


eoo 


81 
10 
2 
15 
12 


3.4&1 


4,163 


5.000 


509 


1,181 


1.271 


1.500 


136 


5.331 
3.236 

33,933 


6.648 

3,397 

27.948 


6,000 

3.650 

30.000 


501 
333 

2.103 


2.486 

926 

1,002 


2,740 
992 
737 


1.100 


272 

100 
77 


2,243 

193 
30 

171 

1.769 


2.190 

215 

18 

169 

1.785 


220 
150 


142 

34 

1 

6 

140 


2.264 
588 
20 
164 
519 
734 


2,185 
698 
16 
173 
£38 
717 


2.100 
800 

200 


161 

106 

1 

15 

29 

57 


2.016 
534 
310 

1.171 


2.077 
445 
412 

1,220 


— 


225 

54 

46 

124 


964 

206 

43 

710 


959 

151 

57 

750 


1.100 


111 
14 

7 
90 


13.543 


12.987 


— 


1.420 


1.867 


1,358 


— 


219 


2.202 

1.290 
698 


2.025 

1.116 
680 


2.300 

1.250 

BOO 


197 

110 

60 


3.465 
1,997 
1.042 


3,280 
1,831 
1.005 


1.600 
1,100 


261 

138 

82 


340 


792 


360 


76 


712 

1.229 


664 
1.332 


700 


63 

128 


_ 


_ 


__ 


^^ 


22.560 


22.588 


23.500 


2.109 



•Fiscal years begin Oct 1 &end Sept. 30 Fiscal yflar 1991 began Oct, 1. 1990 i ended Sept. 30. 1991 1/ Not included in total volume fndalso 
other dairy products for 1989 41990. 2/ Forecasts for footnoted items Z/-6/ are based on slightly d^erem groups of commodities RecallSW 
export* ofcategofies used in the 1991 forecasts were 2/ 676.000 m , tone. 3/ 16.014 million. 4/ 4,426 million i.e. includes flour. 5/11.065 
million m. tons. 6/ Lessthart $500. F.forecast. — « not available. 

Information contact: Stephen MacOonaid (202) 219-0822. 
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Fiscal yaar' 



Region Acountry 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Bg\ g i u m - Lu xam bourg 
France 
Germany 
rtaiy 

Nethe; lands 

Unitad Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, incl. Canary Isiandfi 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 
Waet A»a{Mtdeast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 

Israel, incl. Gaza& W. Bank 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

PaKifitan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast AsJa 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other Ettst Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep, 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Afrka 
Morocco 
Algeria 
Egypt 
Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep. S. Africa 

LATIN AMERICAN CARIBBEAN 
BrazM 

Caribbean Islands 
CentraE America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 

TOTAL 

Developed countries 

Lass developed countries 

Centrally planned countriae 



■1990 



7.309 
6.815 

426 

469 

1.096 

702 

1.636 
760 
338 
976 

493 
171 

S3a 
101 
t29 

210 

3.006 

18.174 
1.996 
260 
497 
2S5 
502 

723 

120 
116 
391 
909 
8,155 

1.184 
277 

351 

5.206 

1.819 

2.701 

685 

2.011 

t.527 

164 

491 

763 

434 

32 

81 

5.155 
105 

i.ooe 

463 
147 
2.666 
187 
345 

3.715 

317 

40.220 

19.805 

15.966 

4.448 



1991 

$ million 

7.312 

6.776 

464 

571 

t,135 

675 

1.561 
8S3 
251 
855 

536 
194 

306 
46 
74 
62 

t.75a 

16.094 

1.430 

224 



287 

536 

375 
67 

95 

144 

668 

7.736 

1,239 
279 

373 

4.646 
1.739 
2,159 

745 

1.864 

1.388 

129 

479 

692 

496 

44 

74 

5.500 
271 

1,010 
497 
124 

2.884 
150 
307 

4.409 

346 

37.609 

20.104 

14.769 

2.736 



1992 F 



7.600 
7.100 



500 
200 



2.700 

17.400 
1,700 



600 



200 

80O 

8.200 



400 

4.900 

1.900 

2.20O 

800 

2.200 
1.400 

500 
700 
800 



6,400 
200 



3.700 

400 

4.700 

400 

41.500 

21.400 

16.400 

3.700 



June 
1992 



423 

392 
17 
42 
60 
35 

103 
72 
17 
29 

31 
9 

17 
4 

2 

165 

1,39t 

136 

38 



26 

35 

18 
1 
8 
1 

56 
725 

97 
23 
31 

359 
123 
171 
65 

207 
124 
15 
68 
37 
84 
3 
41 

531 

8 

83 

56 

16 

289 
12 
48 

449 

29 

3.234 

1.688 

1.490 

56 



Change from year' earlier 



1990 



4 
4 

-1 
-1 
17 
15 

-11 

3 

'10 

15 

-3 
3 

35 
124 

69 
239 



-3 
-12 

9 
-37 
-14 

4 

-3a 
*44 
-52 
-35 
-39 


21 

28 

2 

13 
14 
10 
19 

-12 

-15 

-24 

-11 

-20 



7 

43 

-5 

-30 



3 

6 

-3 

132 

-41 

70 

18 

2 

10 

-3 

-15 



1991 
Percent 


-1 

9 
22 

4 
-4 

-5 

16 
-26 
-12 

9 
13 

-43 
-54 
-43 
-61 

-42 

-11 

-2fi 

-14 

-100 

1 

7 



-18 
-63 
-27 

-5 

5 
V 
6 

-11 

-4 

-20 

9 

-6 
-9 

-21 
-2 
-9 
2 
37 
-9 

7 
159 



7 
-16 

8 
-20 
-11 

19 
9 

-6r 

1., 

-7" 
-38 



1992 F 



June 
1992 



-n 

-12 

-53 
20 
-6 

-30 

-6 

7 



— -34 



-29 

48 
164 
-86 
-76 

441 

23 

73 

864 



47 

20 

-13 
-16 

41 

-92 



25 

31 
65 
24 

12 

-a 

33 
19 

89 

59 

1.164 

284 

-27 

162 

-10 

1.496 

21 

-64 

2 

56 
35 
24 

-7 
48 



^^^^^^J^^^A?^^^ °*^'- J- * ^"^ ®^P^ ^^ ^'^^^^ >'^^ 1^^ ^^fl*" Oc' 1 . 1990 & af>cjed Sept. 30. 1991 . F - forecast. 
Note: Adjueted fof transshipments through Canada. 

Informatjon contact- Stephen MacDonaJd (202) 219-0822 



50 

a 

21 
20 



100 

29 

6 



1 
12 

5 
14 

16 






60 



16 
-33 



2Z 

33 

7 

33, 
11 
7 
12 
37 



47 
22 
11 
40 
-6 



— - not available. 
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Farm Income 



Table 29.— Farm Income Statistics, 



Calendar y«ar 



igS2 



1. Farm recfliptB 
Cropsfind. n«t CCC loans) 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government paymentft 
Ca^h paymentft 
Value of PiK commoditia> 

3. Qroaaca«h Incoma (1+2) £/ 

4. Nor^n^oney Income 3/ 

5. Value of inventory change 
e. Total groGB farm Income (3+4+5) 

7. Cash eMpen«e> 4/ 
£. Total expeneet 

9. Net Caih Income (4-7) 
10 Nat farrt Income (8-B) 
Deflated (19875) 

1/ Income from machine hire, cuetom wof ic 
required to calculate a given Ham. 3/ Value 
pefqu^iltet lo hired labor. & farm household 

Information contact: Robert McElroy (202) £l9-0fl00. 



147.B 

72,3 

70.3 

5.2 

3.5 
35 

O.D 

151.3 
14,3 
'1.4 

164.1 

113.2 
140.3 

38.1 
23.8 
28.6 



1983 



141.B 

67.2 

69.6 

5T 

9.3 

4.1 
5.2 

15t.l 
13.6 

-10.0 
153^ 

112.8 
139,6 

3a. 4 
14.2 
16.3 



1984 



147.7 

69.9 

72,0 

4.9 

B4 

4.5 

156.1 
5.9 

e.o 

1W.0 

1187 
141 .0 

37.4 

26T 
2fi7 



1965 



1S0.1 

74. 3 

69.a 

60 

7.7 
7.6 
0.1 

1S7,9 

5.6 

-2.3 

161.2 

1107 
;32,4 

47.1 

2a,a 

30.5 



1986 



140.2 

63.7 

71.6 

5.7 

11.8 

8.1 
37 

152.8 

5.5 

-2.2 

156.1 

105.0 
125.1 

47.8 
31 
32.0 



1987 

S billion 

148.4 

65.8 

78,0 

6.6 

16,7 

10.1 

165.1 

5.6 

'2.3 

168.5 

109.4 
128.8 

55.8 
39.7 
39,7 



1988 



158.2 

71. e 

79 4 

7.1 

14.5 
7.1 
7.4 

171.7 

6.1 
-3.4 

175,4 

114.6 
134.3 

58.1 
41.1 
39.5 



19B9 



169.3 

76.9 

84.1 

8.2 

10.9 
9.1 
17 

180.2 

ez 

4.8 
191. t 

121,2 
141.2 

ss.e 

49.9 
46.0 



1990 



177.1 

80.0 

89.0 

7,2 

9.3 
8.4 
0.0 

186. 4 
6.1 
3.5 

1».0 

125.2 
145.1 

61.3 
51.0 
45.0 



1691 



175 
81 

87 
8 

8 

a 



183 
6 
1 

189 

12S 
145 

58 
45 
38 



1992 F 



170 to 176 

80 10 83 

84 10 85 

6 to8 

9 to 10 

10 10 

tol 

180 to 185 

6 to 7 

1 to 5 
180 to 195 

125 to 120 

145 to 149 

S4 to57 

42 to 47 

34 to 40 



Mies of lorest product^. & other miicelianeouB ca«h aourcea. 2/ Numbera tn parenthevea Indicate the combination of itema 
of home consumption of leif-produced food & imputed gro«e rental value of farm dwellmga. 4/ Exclude a capital conaumpllon 
I ex pen Be a. Total may not ado becauve of rounding. F > forecast. 



I^^h^l^ V"V4 V^dl^«ll^« 








■"■w ^^^ 


Calendar year 1/ 
















1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1088 


1980 


1990 


1991 


1992 F 














$ billion 














A&sets 


























Real estate 


750.0 


753,4 


W1.9 


586.2 


542.3 


578,0 


595.5 


815.5 


627.5 


623 


620 


to 630 


Non-real estate 


194.S 


1S9.8 


195.2 


186,5 


182 1 


193,7 


205.4 


213.4 


210.0 


210 


215 


to 225 


Liveelock & poultry 


53.0 


49.5 


40.5 


46,3 


47,8 


58.0 


62.2 


66.2 


70.0 


68 


68 


to 72 


Machinery & motor 


























vehicles 


86.0 


85.8 


85.0 


82.0 


81 5 


80,0 


61.0 


64.5 


84 3 


84 


81 


to 85 


Crops stored 2/ 


25.8 


23,6 


26.1 


22,9 


16.3 


17.5 


233 


23.4 


22,8 


24 


21 


to 25 


Purchased Inputs 






2.0 


1.2 


21 


3,2 


3.5 


2,6 


2.8 


2 


2 


to 4 


Financial a»s«ts 


29.7 


30 9 


32.6 


33.3 


34.5 


35.1 


35,4 


36.6 


38.3 


40 


39 


to 43 


Total farm as«ets 


944.5 


943.2 


857.0 


772,7 


724.4 


772 6 


800. 


828.9 


8465 


842 


845 


to 850 


LijibilitFes 


























Real estate debt 3/ 


101.8 


103.2 


106.7 


100.1 


90,4 


62.4 


77.6 


75.4 


73.7 


74 


73 


to 77 


Non-real estate debt 4/ 


870 


87.9 


87.1 


77.5 


66.8 


62.0 


61.7 


81.8 


63.1 


64 


83 


1087 


Total farm debt 


1868 


191.1 


193.8 


177.6 


157.0 


144.4 


139,4 


137.2 


136.8 


139 


136 


to 142 


Total farm equity 


755.7 


752.2 


663.3 


596,1 


567,5 


626.2 

Percent 


661.6 


691 8 


709,8 


703 


705 


to 715 


Selected ratios 


























Debt-to-asset* 


20.0 


20 3 


22.6 


23,0 


21.7 


18.7 


17.4 


18.6 


16.2 


17 


IB 


to 17 


Debl*to-equhy 


250 


25,5 


292 


29.8 


27.7 


23.0 


21.1 


19,8 


19.3 


20 


10 


to 20 


Debt-to-net cash income 


496 


498 


518 


377 


328 


269 


240 


233 


223 


240 


250 


to 260 



1/ As of Dec. 31. 2/ Non-CCC crops held on farms plus vaiue above Joan rates fof crops held under CCC. 3^ Excludes debt on operator dwellings, but 
Inclttdes CCC fitorage and dfytf>g facilities loans. 4/ Excludes debt for nontarm purposes. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Ken Effckson Of Jim Ryan (202) 219-0798. 
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Region & 
State 



NORTH ATLANTIC 
Maine 

N0W Hampshire 
Vermont 
Mas&achuBotte 

Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
Now Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

NORTH CENTRAL 
Ohio 
Mi ana 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 
Mmnesota 
Iowa 
Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 

SOUTHERN 
Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Oeoraia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

TennesBoe 

AJabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

WESTERN 
Montana 
Idatio 
Wyoming 
Colorado 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
Utah 
Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

Cafifornia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

UNITED STATES 



Livestock & products 



Crops t/ 



Total 1/ 







May 


June 






May 


June 






May 


June 


1090 


1991 


199^ 


1992 


1090 


1991 


1992 


1992 


1990 


1991 


1991 


1992 












$ million 2/ 












220 


215 


20 


21 


240 


203 


13 


2 


460 


418 


33 


23 


63 


63 


6 


5 


71 


70 


6 


4 


134 


133 


11 


9 


398 


365 


35 


33 


49 


51 


7 


3 


447 


416 


42 


36 


116 


116 


11 


10 


30a 


337 


19 


20 


418 


453 


30 


30 


13 


13 


1 


1 


58 


58 


5 


3 


71 


71 


6 


4 


196 


193 


15 


15 


250 


253 


18 


13 


446 


446 


33 


28 


1,SS3 


1.766 


164 


166 


1.023 


1.067 


72 


74 


3.006 


2.833 


235 


240 


196 


199 


17 


16 


452 


464 


34 


46 


647 


663 


51 


62 


2.714 


2.478 


285 


230 


1.053 


1.009 


73 


62 


3,767 


3.487 


358 


292 


1,836 


1.662 


140 


141 


2.335 


2.285 


81 


110 


4,172 


3.946 


221 


251 


2.060 


1,892 


155 


150 


2.871 


2.596 


87 


126 


4.931 


4.488 


242 


276 


2.477 


2.288 


183 


202 


5.461 


5.198 


246 


305 


7,938 


7.486 


428 


507 


1.398 


1.277 


108 


10S 


1.785 


1,787 


95 


110 


3,183 


3.064 


203 


218 


4,681 


4 J 62 


385 


393 


1.125 


1.175 


64 


81 


5,706 


5.337 


440 


474 


3,758 


3.485 


299 


315 


3.253 


3,386 


251 


307 


7,011 


6,871 


550 


622 


5.882 


5.502 


446 


427 


4,437 


4.539 


243 


294 


10,319 


10,040 


690 


722 


2.271 


2.155 


149 


156 


1.668 


1.673 


61 


87 


3.939 


3,826 


210 


243 


ai3 


803 


38 


33 


1.724 


1.919 


91 


158 


2.537 


2,722 


129 


191 


2.313 


2.^39 


144 


123 


1.038 


1.089 


70 


77 


3.349 


3.327 


214 


205 


6,037 


5.950 


434 


477 


2.80a 


2.951 


128 


170 


8.845 


8.901 


561 


646 


4.896 


4.731 


422 


402 


2.099 


2.123 


81 


144 


6.995 


6.854 


503 


547 


460 


431 


45 


38 


184 


175 


9 


13 


644 


605 


54 


51 


d28 


785 


73 


67 


517 


£09 


36 


35 


1.345 


1.295 


109 


102 


1,379 


1.352 


107 


94 


741 


726 


25 


36 


2.120 


2.078 


132 


130 


269 


267 


19 


20 


70 


74 


2 


6 


338 


342 


22 


26 


2.653 


2.544 


210 


217 


2,214 


2,272 


82 


105 


4.867 


4.816 


203 


322 


577 


558 


43 


37 


599 


674 


26 


84 


1,176 


1.231 


69 


122 


2.268 


2.064 


179 


173 


1.574 


1,S28 


66 


114 


3.842 


3.892 


247 


288 


1.260 


1.200 


92 


87 


4.448 


4,836 


483 


256 


5,708 


6,038 


575 


342 


1.698 


1.632 


89 


97 


1.400 


1.480 


24 


39 


3.098 


3,112 


113 


136 


1.11T 


1,051 


73 


74 


928 


970 


26 


38 


2.039 


2.021 


100 


112 


2.083 


2.010 


175 


162 


655 


753 


32 


44 


2.737 


2.763 


207 


206 


1.322 


1,201 


103 


106 


1.111 


1.191 


37 


28 


2.433 


2.482 


140 


134 


2,706 


2.575 


215 


229 


1,553 


1.B36 


32 


84 


4.259 


4.410 


247 


313 


637 


617 


48 


56 


1.284 


1.261 


24 


26 


1.921 


1.879 


73 


83 


2.363 


2.382 


342 


131 


1,191 


1.049 


51 


179 


3.554 


3.431 


393 


310 


7.712 


7.693 


619 


649 


4.268 


4.496 


189 


288 


11,981 


12.189 


808 


036 


864 


854 


53 


30 


742 


746 


36 


40 


1,606 


1.600 


89 


70 


1.154 


1.099 


90 


89 


1.781 


1.566 


66 


61 


2,935 


2.665 


156 


150 


610 


616 


40, 


18 


157 


162 


6 


5 


767 


777 


46 


23 


3.029 


2.906 


222 


194 


1.184 


1,099 


59 


56 


4.213 


4.005 


280 


249 


1.046 


1.026 


72 


76 


483 


477 


30 


46 


1,529 


1,503 


102 


122 


819 


623 


77 


85 


1.046 


1.206 


100 


63 


1.865 


2.029 


177 


147 


576 


555 


44 


47 


179 


167 


7 


9 


755 


722 


51 


57 


218 


218 


18 


15 


115 


93 


4 


3 


333 


311 


22 


18 


1.306 


1.318 


124 


114 


2.420 


2.698 


175 


205 


3.816 


4.016 


299 


319 


755 


751 


55 


66 


1.557 


1.546 


68 


91 


2.312 


2.297 


124 


157 


5.515 


5.474 


487 


447 


13.344 


13.370 


970 


842 


18,859 


18.843 


1.456 


1.289 


8 


8 


1 


1 


19 


19 


1 


1 


27 


27 


2 


2 


88 


89 


8 


8 


499 


489 


42 


42 


588 


578 


50 


50 



89,623 85,742 



7,179 



6.854 80.364 



82.002 



4.454 



5.035 TO.9g7 167.743 1 1 .634 1 1,889 



1/ Sales offarm product* include receipts from commoditJea placed under nonracours^ CCC loant. pfu» additional gains realized on redemption* during the 
period. 2/ Esiimate* asof end ofcurront month. Totals may not add because of roundmg. 

Jnfofmation conract' Roger Strickland (202) 219-0806. 
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Table 32.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



F«nn m^rkeiingt & CCC loani' 

t.iv««tock & product* 
M^at animal » 
D«iry product! 
pDuftrV & »0f]« 
Othar 

Crop* 
Food gr^nt 
Fe«d crope 
CoMonClinT ^ e4»d; 
Tobacto 

Oil-b««r4ng crop* 
V^getablB* & meiont 
Fruit>^tr«a nut« 
omar 

Govarnment paiftnenU 
Total 



rik/111 




i'« ^^— 


Annual 


^ 




1091 






1092 






1986 


i9a7 


1988 


1980 


1090 


1991 


Fab 


Mar 


Apf 


M*y 


Juna 














S million 












135.303 


141.759 


151.082 


160.a93 


1G9.087 


167.743 


11.781 


11.536 


12.229 


12.117 


11.634 


11.880 


71.S53 
39.081 
17.724 
12.701 
2,048 


75.994 
44.47G 
17.727 

11.516 
2.274 


79,437 
46.492 
17.641 
12.868 
2.436 


64.13^ 
46.857 
19.396 
15,372 
2.507 


80.623 
51,677 
20.t99 
15,270 
2.477 


65.742 
S0.32S 
18.321 
14.641 
2.455 


6.681 
3.789 
1.464 

1.246 
182 


6.714 
4.053 
1.487 
1.012 
102 


7.120 
4.227 
1.581 
1.133 
179 


0.636 
3.791 
1.588 
1.087 
169 


7.179 
3.997 
1.727 
1,281 
174 


6.854 
3.724 
1.701 
1 242 
187 


63.749 
G.741 

16,911 
3,371 
1.ed4 


65.764 
5.776 

14376 
4.189 
1.8lfl 


71.645 
7.467 

14,298 
4.546 
2,083 


76.761 
8.247 

17.061 
5,040 
2.415 


80.364 
7.87fi 

19,116 
5.234 
2.736 


82.002 
7.260 

19.278 
6.O06 
2,898 


5,099 
699 

1.156 

104 




4.822 
554 

1.243 

212 

36 


5.109 
507 

1.157 

105 

8 


6.481 
392 

1.250 

103 

10 


4.454 

359 

848 

68 




5.035 

872 

1,184 

66 




10.614 
a. 865 
7.2 S2 

f.101 


1 1,283 
9,902 
8,0^2 

^o.tai 


U.SOO 
fi.T87 
fi.204 

10.780 


11,866 

11,461 

«.257 

11.41S 


12.403 
11.533 
9.306 
12.160 


12.597 

n.7W 

fi.856 

12.308 


S78 

1.154 

737 

692 


763 

69S 
526 
787 


587 
M35 

524 
1.084 


745 

1.050 

556 

1.374 


576 
1^078 

485 
1,041 


664 
883 
677 

691 


nji3 

147.116 


16.747 

158.506 


14h480 
165»&02 


10.887 
171.780 


0.208 
170.285 


8.214 
175h9S7 


216 
11.997 


822 
12.3&8 


1.580 
13,800 


t.722 
13.839 


720 
12.363 


140 
12.029 



*Sa|*» of larm ptoductt include focsipt* 'rom commodHiat placsd under nonr*courw CCC lo*n». plut iddaionvl gain* rwKzed on tedemptJort during tho period. 



Informallon contact: Roger Strickland {202} 219-0806. 



Table 33.— Farm Production Expenses, 



Faod pufchivnd 
Livestock & poultry Purchased 
Soad purchaHd 
Fafm-Ofiflin InpuU 

Fertiliser 4 Hme 
Fuels &olla 
ElecTrlclTy 
PoGtlcidee 
Manulactured inputfi 

Short-term mioreet 
fleal estate intareEt 1/ 
ToTaJ hteraB! chargefi 

Repair & maintanance 1/ 
Contract 4 hirod labor 
Machinehife^cu«iom work 
Markating.ftorige. & 
traneporlatlon 

Misc. operating expenioi T/ ZJ 
Qiher operating ex pen set 

Capital cofisumPllun 1/ 
Taxea 1/ 

Net rent to nonoperator 
iandlofd 
Other overhead expensee 

TotaJ prodjctkNi ex pen ee a 



1983 



20.673 
8.818 
2,600 

32.081 

7.056 
7^11 
1.082 
3.870 
20.118 

10.615 
19.815 
21.430 

6.529 

8.033 
2,2t3 

3.004 
10.901 
32h545 

23.7S8 
4.465 

5.211 
33.434 

139h608 



1084 



10,383 
8.487 
3.386 

32»256 

8.381 
7,296 
2.060 
4.668 
22.404 

10.306 
10.733 
21.120 

6.416 
0.427 

z.see 

4.012 
10.331 
32.761 

20.847 
4.337 

8,150 
33,334 



1985 



16.040 
0,184 
3.128 

20.261 

7.513 
6.438 
1.878 
4.334 
20.160 

8,736 

0.878 

1B.413 

6.370 
10.008 
2.354 

4.127 
10.010 
32.868 

19,299 
4,542 

7.600 
31.631 



1086 



17.472 
0J5B 
3.188 

30.418 

6.820 
5.310 
1.705 
4.324 

18.240 

7.367 
0.131 
16.498 

6.426 

0.484 
2.099 

3.652 

0.759 

31,420 

17.78S 
4.612 

6.090 
28.490 



Calendar year 



19B8 



1987 



17.463 
n.a42 

3.259 

32.564 

6,453 
4.057 
2.156 
4.512 
18.077 

e,757 

8.187 

14.054 

6.760 
0.075 
2.105 

4.078 
11.171 
34.080 

17.002 
4.853 

7.124 

29.0BO 



3 mlKion 

20.303 

12.764 

3.350 

36.515 

6.047 
4.903 
2.280 
4,577 

18.716 

6.797 

7.885 
t4,682 

9.858 
*0.M1 

2.3S4 

3,450 
11.791 
34.894 

17.344 
4.1148 

7.290 
29.482 



1060 



21.002 

13.138 

3,558 

37.60B 

7.240 

4.798 
2,543 
5.437 

20.027 

6h010 
7.781 
14.601 

7.340 

ii.no 

2.532 

4.080 
12.522 

37.734 

17J80 
5.127 

8,187 
31.004 



1000 



20.700 

14.832 

3,576 

39.114 

7.135 
5.730 
2.4B0 
5.730 
21.063 

6.011 

7.607 

14.518 

7,347 

12.541 

2.633 

4.046 
12.364 

38.031 

17.494 

5.623 

6.334 
31.451 



1991 



10.800 

14.358 

3.075 

38.133 

7.419 
5.472 
2.483 
6.313 
21.687 

6.615 

7.319 

13.934 

7.234 

12,505 

2.722 

4.532 
13.256 

40.339 

17.352 
5.980 

7.464 
30.706 



1002 F 



19.000 

13.000 

3.000 

38.000 



to 2 1,000 
to 15.000 
to 5.000 
to 40.000 



7.000 to 9.000 

5.000 to 6.000 

2.000 to 3.000 

6.O0O to 7.000 

21.000" to 25.000 

5.000 to 7.000 

6.000 to 8,000 

13.000 to 15.000 

7.000 to 8,000 

11.000 to15.000 

2.000 to 3.000 

4.000 to 5.000 

10,000 to 13.000 

30r000 to 45.000 

17.000 to 16.000 

5.000 to 7.000 

7.000 toS,000 

29.000 to 33.000 



141.873 132.433 125.064 128.772 134.286 141.244 145.077 144.860 145.000 to149.000 



1/ Includee operator dweirlngs 2/ Beginning In 1982. mi*coH«*»<JiiG operating ahpenaei Include other liva*tock PurchaseB. dairy a$Ge$^men1« A, feeding foee paid by 
nonoperatora. Totals may not add bflcau»eol*ounding. F-foracaet. 



Informatfon contacts: Ch<ia McGath (Z02) 219^804. Robert McQroy (202) 210-^800. 
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Table 34.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function 

Fiscal year 



1984 1985 1886 1887 1988 1989 1990 1991 1992 E 1993 E 

$ million 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Faed grains 
Corn 

Grain sorghum 
Barley 
Oat« 

Corn & oat products 
Total feed graine 

Wheat 
Rice 
Upfand cotton 

Tobacco 
Dairy 
Soyboafie 
Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Wool 

Operating 9xpen»e 3/ 
Interest expanditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1988/89 Dieaster/ 
hva^tock a Gsi stance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price -support loans (net) 
Direct pay menu 5/ 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dfllry termination 
Othei 
Disaster 
Total direct psymenis 

1968/88 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

rofage assietanca 
Purchases (r^el) 
Producer siorage 
paymenU 
Processing, storage. 

Atran&portation 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export prog ra ma 4/ 
Other 

TotaE 7.315 17.683 25.841 22.408 12,461 10,523 6.471 10.110 10.564 13.094 

1/ Fi sea II 988 wooJ & mohair program outlays were $1 30.635,000 *>ut Include a one-lime advance appropriatton of $126. 108.000. which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Approximately $1 .5 bilNon in benefits to farmefe under the Disaster AB»t«fance Act of 1969 were 
paid in qeneric certificates & were not recordao directly as disaster as^stance out1ay». 3/ Does not Include CCC TraneFers to General Sales Manager 
4/ Includes Export Guarantee Proflram. Direct Export Credit Program, CCC Transfers to the General Sales Manaosr, Market Promotion Program, 
starting m fiscal 1991 & starting In tiscaj 1992 Export Guarantee Program - Credit Reform. Export Enhancemaot Program. & Dairy Export Incentive 
Program. 5/ Includes cash payments only. Excludes payment^n-kmd In fiscal 83-65 & generic certificates In fiscal 86-93. E =t Estimated in the 
fiscal 1993 President's Budget based on November. 1991 supply & demand estimates. Mmus (-HndJcates a net receipt {excess of repayments or 
other receipts over gross oullays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard PazdalskI (202) 720-5148. 



-9M 

76 

89 

5 

6 

-758 


4,403 

463 

336 

2 

7 
5.211 


10.524 

1.185 

471 

26 

6 

12.211 


12^346 

1.203 

394 

17 

7 

13.967 


8.227 

764 
67 
-2 

7 
9.053 


2.863 

467 

45 

1 

8 

3.3a4 


2,450 

361 

-93 

-6 

8 

2.721 


2,387 

243 

71 

12 

9 

2J22 


1,949 

187 

174 

33 

8 
2.3fl2 


4.165 

361 

167 

32 

B 

4.733 


2.536 
333 

244 


4.681 
990 

1.553 


3.440 

947 

2.142 


2.836 
906 

1.786 


678 
128 

666 


53 

631 

1.461 


806 
667 
-79 


2.956 
867 
382 


1.608 

688 

1.271 


1.751 

736 

1.893 


24B 

1.502 

-5fl5 

1 


455 

2.085 

711 

12 


253 
2.337 

1.587 
32 


-346 

1,166 

-476 

S 


-453 

1.295 

-1.6/6 

7 


-367 
679 
-86 


-307 

505 

5 

1 


-143 

839 
40 
48 


-32 

199 

6 

83 


36 
131 
-20 

35 


10 

90 

132 


184 

81 

109 


214 
89 

123 


-65 
73 

152 


-246 

100 

1/ 5 


'25 
42 

83 


15 

47 

104 


-20 

19 

172 


-27 

21 
182 


-28 

14 
183 


352 

1.064 

743 


346 
1.435 


457 

1.411 

102 


535 

1.218 
276 


614 
425 
200 


620 

98 

-102 


618 
632 

-34 


625 

745 
733 


7 

675 

1.969 


7 

271 

1,982 



1.285 




-314 



486 



371 




1.665 


3.919 

no 


2/161 
608 


121 
2 


1.086 
466 



1,368 


7.315 


17.683 


25.841 


22.408 


12,461 


10,523 


6.471 


10.110 


10.564 


13,094 


-27 


6.272 


13,628 


12.199 


4,579 


-926 


-399 


418 


541 


1,066 


612 

1.504 



1 

2.117 


6,302 

1,525 







7,827 


6.166 

64 

489 

27 



6746 


4.833 

382 

587 

60 



5,862 


3.971 

8 

260 



6 

4.245 


5.788 

168 
42 

4 
6.011 


4.178 



189 

3 



4.370 


6,224 

a 

96 

21 



6.341 


5.118 



13 

327 



6.45fi 


7.718 





419 



8.137 

















3.366 


2/ 5 


6 


896 







1.470 




1.331 



1.670 



-478 


31 
-1.131 


533 

116 


156 
-48 


115 
646 


90 

220 




198 


268 


328 


485 


832 


658 


174 


185 


1 


26 


24 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.658 


1.113 


659 


317 


394 


192 


128 


362 

1,064 
743 
678 


346 

1.435 
134 

-648 


457 

1.411 

102 

328 


535 

1.219 
276 
305 


614 

425 

200 

1.727 


620 

88 

-102 

-46 


618 
632 
^34 
669 


625 

745 
733 

86 


7 
675 

1.969 
390 


7 

271 

1.882 

1.280 



For a 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 35.— Food Expenditures Estimates _ 







Annual 




19S2 




1992 year-to-date 




1989 


1990 


199^ R 


June July P 
$ billion 


Aug P 


June 


JuiyP 


AugP 


Sales 1/ 

Off-pfsmtw use 2/ 
Meaifi& snacks 3/ 


274.3 

206.3 


2967 

218.7 


309,0 
227.0 


26.3 277 

19.4 20.0 

1991 Sbilhon 


27.1 
10.9 


153.9 
114.3 


181.6 
134.3 


20fl.e 
1547 


Sales 1/ 

Orf-preml»e u«e 2/ 
Maale&»nacks3/ 


299.9 
223 3 


304.2 
2i'6.0 


309.0 
226.9 


26.3 277 
19.0 19.6 


26 8 

19.4 


152.9 
112.4 


180.6 
132.0 


207A 
151.5 










Percent change from year earlier ($ biL) 








Sales 1/ 
On-premise u«8 2/ 
Meale&sriacks3/ 


7.1 
5.5 


82 

6.0 


4.1 
3.8 


1.4 5.5 
-3.6 -0.6 


1.4 
-5.0 


3.0 
3.3 


3.4 
27 


3.1 
1.6 



Percent change from year earlier {1991 $ bil.) 



Sales 1/ 




















Otf-p remise use 2/ 


0.6 


1.4 


1.4 


2^ 


57 


-0,1 


3,0 


3.4 


^9 


Meals & snacks 3/ 


o.a 


1,2 


0.4 


-5.6 


-2.3 


-6.6 


0.8 


0.4 


-0.6 



1/ F=bod only {excludes alcoholic beverageaK Not seasonaHy adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations & home production 3/ Excludes 
donations- child nutrition subsidies. & meals furnished to employeea. patients, & inmates. P ■ preliminary. R " revised. 

NOTE- This table differs from PereonaJ Consumption Expenditufes (PCE), table 2. foi several reasons: (U this serie|incliides only food 
not alcoholic beverages* pet food which are incfuded in PCE; t2Hhis series is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PpEis season alKf 
adiusted at annual rates; (3) this wries reporls sales only, but PCE Includes food produced ^ consumed on farms i food furnished to 
employees; {4) this serieslncludes all MOes of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal funds. sKcluding business 
travel & entertainment For a more complete discussion of Itie differences, see 'Developing an Intsgrated Information System for the 
F=bod Sector, 'Agf.-Econ. fipt. No. 575. Aug 1987. 

Information contact. Alden Manchester (202) 219-0880. 



Transportation 



Table 36.— Rail Rotes; Grain & Fruit- Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



1991 



1992 



19S9 


1990 


1991 


July 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


June 


July 


106.4 
10E.4 
108.7 
103,9 


107.5 
110.4 
110.1 
105.4 


109.3 
11L4 
1112 
106.1 


109,6 
111.5 
110.8 
lOS.O 


109.9 
111.2 
111.6 
109.0 


I09.fl 
110.7 
110.2 
109.4 


110,0 
110.3 
110.2 
109.4 


109.7 P 

110.3 P 
110^ P 

109.4 P 


109.8 P 
110.3P 
110.4 P 
109.4 P 


109.8 P 
110.2 P 

110.4 P 

109.5 P 


28.4 
33 


27.6 

3.B 


26 4 
3,3 


25.6 
4.4 


299P 
20 


30.0 P 
3.4 


26,6 P 

3.8 


21.1 P 
4,1 


23.7 P 
4.1 


Z5.BP 
4.ft 


22 

42,3 


.1.6 
23 

41 5 


1.5 
2.1 

41.9 


1;? 

432 


1.4 
2,7 

41.5 


1.5 

2.7 

44.B 


1.8 
2.8 

50 .a 


2.3 

3.5 
55.7 


1.0 
37 

51.2 


— 



Rail Treight rate Index 17 
(Dec. 1984=100) 
AJt products 
Farm products 
Gram 
Food products 

GraJn shipments 

Rajt carloadings (l.OOO cars) 2/ 

Barge shiprrients {mil. ton) 3/ 
Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments A/ 5/ 

Rggy back (mil, cwt) 

nailfmil.cwt) 

TrucK (mtl. cwt) 

Cost of operating trucks 

'RJX^SkiaJhille) 123.4 130.5 126.5 — 122.7 122.8 123,3 123.8 124.4 

1/ Department of Ubor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2/ Weekly average; Trom Association of American Railroads. 3/ Shipments on lliir>ois & MissiBsippI watsiways, 
U.S,c5orps of Engineers. 4/ Agricultural Marketing Service. USDA 5/ PreJiminarydala for 19^1. P ■ preliminary. ^ = r>ot available. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202) 219-0840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 

Table37.— Indexes of Farm Production, Input Use & Productivity ^^ 



63 



1982 



I9a3 



1984 



1985 



19£G 



Ida? 



1938 



tSfig 



1990 2/ 19912/ 















1977=100 










Farm output 


116 


96 


112 


118 


111 


110 


102 


114 


119 


120 


AJI livestock products 3/ 


107 


109 


107 


no 


110 


113 


lie 


116 


118 


119 


Meat animals 


101 


104 


101 


102 


100 


102 


105 


105 


104 


104 


Darry products 


110 


114 


110 


117 


lie 


116 


lie 


117 


120 


121 


Poultry & Agg* 


119 


120 


123 


128 


133 


144 


148 


153 


162 


168 


All crops 4/ 


117 


S8 


111 


118 


109 


108 


92 


107 


114 


111 


Faod grains 


122 


67 


116 


134 


123 


106 


73 


loa 


112 


106 


Hay & forage 


109 


100 


107 


106 


106 


102 


89 


101 


102 


103 


Food gfain« 


138 


117 


129 


121 


107 


107 


98 


107 


136 


104 


Sugar crops 


96 


93 


95 


97 


106 


111 


105 


105 


107 


112 


Cotton 


85 


55 


91 


94 


69 


103 


107 


86 


109 


122 


Tobacco 


104 


75 


90 


81 


63 


62 


72 


71 


84 


87 


Oil crops 


121 


91 


loe 


i1l7" 


110 


108 


89 


106 


107 


114 


Cropland used for crops 


101 


ea 


99 


98 


94 


88 


87 


90 


90 


__ 


Crop production par aero 


116 


,100 


112 


120 


116 


123' 


106 


119 


127 


— 


Farm inpm St 


98 


96 


95 


?^ 


39 


89 


87 


87 


83 


__ 


Farm real a state 


102 


101 


99 


97 


96 


95 


94 


93 


93 


.. 


Mechanical powsr & machinery 


39 


86 


35 


30 


77 


7A. 


74 


73 


71 


«_ 


Agricultural chamicats 


113 


102 


120 


115 


109 


ill 


112 


119 


122 


_^ 


Fttd. seed, 4 livestock 






















purchases 


107 


103 


103 


102 


109 


116:. 


111 


113 


113 


«_ 



Farm output per unit of mput 



119 



100 



f18 



329 



124 



1^4 



11^ 



130 



135 



Output per hour of labor 




















Farm 6/ 


125 


99 


121 


139 


139 


142 


135 


147 


142 


Nonfarm 7/ 


99 


102 


105 


106 


108 


109 


111 


112 


111 



1/ For historical data & inde>(es. see Economic Indicators of the Farm Sector: Production & Efficiency Statistics. 1986. EC iFS 5-6. 2/ Preliminary 
l"*'S^®* *°^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^" ^^^ Production: 1991 Summary, retsased in January 1992. & unpublished data from the Agriculttiral Statistics Board. 
NaSS. 3/ Gross livestock productron includes minor livestock products not included in the separate groups shown. It cannot bs addsd to gross crop 
production to compute farm output, 4/ Gross crop production includes some miscellaneous crops not in tht separalt groups shown. 
It cannot be added to gross livestock prodiJction to compute farm output. 5/ Includes other items not included i ' 
6/ Economic Flesearch Service. 7/ Bureau of Labor Statistics. — - not available. 

Information contact: George Oou veils (202) 219-0432. 



I in the separats groups shown. 
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Food Supply & Use 



Table 38.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities 



1/ 



Commodi^ 



RsdmeaU 3/4/5/ 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Ports 
Pouluy 3^4/5/ 
Chicken 
Turkey 
R«h & shellfish 4/ 
EgpeS/ 
Dairy products 
Cheese (excluding coftage) 3/6/ 
Arnerican 
Italian 

Other cheese 7/ 
Cottage cheese 
Beverage milks 3/ 
Fluid whole mtik a/ 
Fluid lowfatmMkB/ 
Fluid skim milk 
Fluid cream producte 10/ 
Yogurt (excluding frozen) 
Ice cream 
tee milk 
Froien yogurt 
All dairy products, milk 
equivalent, milkfiat basis 11/ 
Fats & oils — Total fat content 

Butter & margarine (product weight) 
Shoftening 

Urd & edible tallow (direct u»») 
Saied & cooking oils 
Fresh fruits 12/ 
Canned fruit 13/ 
Dried fruit 
Frozen fruit 

Frozer> citrus Juices 14/ 
Vegetables 12/ 
Fresh 
Canning 
Freezing 
PotatoeSnatllZ/ 
Sweeipotatoas 12/ 
Peanuts (shelled) 
Tre« nuts (shelled) 
Rour& cereal products 15/ 
Wheat flour 
Ric« (milled basis) 
Caloric sweeteners 16/ 
Coffee (green bean equiv,) 
Cocoa (chocolate liquor equiv,) 



19«4 



1935 



i9ae 



19fl7 



193& 



19S9 



I9d0 1991 2/ 











Pounds 








123.7 


124.9 


122.2 


117.4 


119,5 


115.9 


112.4 


112.4 


73 8 


74.6 


74,4 


695 


63.6 


65,4 


639 


63.5 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1,3 


1.1 


1.0 


0.9 


D.8 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.0 


1,0 


1.1 


1,1 


1.1 


47.2 


47.7 


45.2 


45.6 


48 8 


43,4 


46.4 


47.0 


43.7 


45.2 


47.1 


50.7 


51.7 


53.6 


560 


53,2 


35,0 


36.1 


37 


39.1 


39.3 


40.5 


42.2 


44.0 


8.7 


9.1 


10.2 


11.6 


12.4 


13.1 


13,8 


14.2 


14,1 


15.0 


15.4 


16.1 


15.1 


15.8 


15.0 


14.3 


33.0 


32,4 


32.2 


32.2 


31,2 


29.9 


29.6 


29 3 


21.5 


22.5 


23.1 


24.1 


23.7 


23.8 


24.7 


25.2 


11.9 


12,2 


12.1 


12.4 


11,5 


11.0 


11.2 


11.2 


5.8 


6.5 


7,0 


7.6 


8.1 


6.5 


9.0 


9,4 


3.9 


39 


4.0 


4.1 


4.1 


4.3 


4.8 


4.6 


4.1 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


3.8 


3.4 


3.2 


227.2 


229.7 


223.6 


226,5 


222.3 


224,3 


221,7 


221,5 


126 a 


123.3 


116.5 


111.9 


105.7 


97.6 


90.4 


B7.5 


8B.B 


93.7 


98.6 


100.8 


100.5 


106.5 


108.4 


1101 


11.6 


12.6 


13.5 


HO 


16.1 


202 


22.9 


23.B 


6.2 


67 


7.0 


7.1 


7.1 


7.3 


7.1 


7.0 


3.7 


4.1 


4.4 


4,4 


4.7 


4.3 


4.1 


43 


16.2 


18.1 


18.4 


13.3 


17.3 


16.1 


15.8 


16.4 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


7.4 


6.0 


8.4 


7.7 


7,3 








— 


— 


20 


2.8 


3.5 


5B1.9 


593.7 


59^5 


601.2 


532.8 


565 2 


570.8 


564.7 


58.8 


S4.3 


64.3 


62.9 


63.0 


61,1 


62,7 


63.6 


15.3 


15.7 


16.0 


15.2 


14.B 


14,6 


15.3 


14.8 


21,3 


22.9 


22.1 


21.4 


21.5 


21.5 


22.2 


22.1 


3.8 


3.7 


3.5 


2.7 


2,6 


2.7 


3.0 


3,1 


19.9 


23 5 


24.2 


25,4 


25.8 


24.0 


24.2 


25.2 


110.0 


108.0 


114,9 


119.6 


117,1 


119.4 


111.9 


— 


12.3 


12.7 


12.9 


13,6 


13.3 


13.4 


13,4 


— 


2.5 


2,8 


2.7 


2.6 


2,9 


3.2 


3.2 


— 


3.0 


33 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


4,6 


4.3 


— 


35,7 


40.5 


43.2 


40.2 


40 1 


34.3 


27.2 


■" 


100.6 


100.7 


99.3 


105,7 


109.7 


112.9 


110.9 


106,0 


90.9 


87.6 


87.9 


87.6 


83.5 


90.7 


96.4 


64.3 


17,5 


17.1 


15.8 


16,8 


18.3 


17.8 


18,3 


19,3 


121.9 


122.4 


125 7 


125.7 


122.2 


126.7 


127.2 


— 


4.9 


5.4 


4,4 


44 


4.1 


41 


4.7 


— 


60 


6.3 


6.4 


6.4 


6.9 


7.0 


6.0 


6.4 


2.3 


2.3 


2,3 


2.2 


2.3 


2,3 


2.5 


2.5 


150.4 


157.5 


163.7 


172,5 


174.3 


174.9 


163.0 


184,3 


1192 


124,7 


125.7 


129.9 


130,0 


129 2 


135.7 


135^ 


6.5 


9.0 


11,6 


14,0 


14.3 


152 


16.2 


17.0 


127.0 


131.3 


129.6 


133.7 


135.1 


1364 


139.1 


140.2 


10.2 


10.5 


10.5 


1D.2 


9.8 


10.3 


10.2 


— 


3.4 


3.7 


3.8 


3.9 


3.8 


3.9 
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— 



1/ In pounds, retail weight unless otherwise stated. Consumption normally represents total supply minus exports, nonfood use. & ending 
tocks. Calendar-year data except fresh citrus fruits, peanuts, tree nuts. & rk;e. which ars on crop-year basis. 2/ P^ejimf nary. ...... 




Excludes quantitie's^used 'in"alcoh Jic"b"evo7ag"ei'Vorn Wee'tene7eriTuel."ie; Dry weight equivalent. — Not available. 
Information contact; Judy Jones Putnam (202) 219-0870. 



Do you know the truth 

about Americans and farnting? 

Which of the following statements are true? 



True False 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 



Farming is tfie main activity in rural America. 

Most of our food comes from small family farms where the farmer 
is having a tough time making a decent living. 

America is losing the family farm. 

Most farmers today are either big corporations controlled by 
major companies, or poor and fighting to survive. 



If you answered "true" to any of these questions, you need to see Amerfran Harvest^ 
ERS's latest video, because farming in America is not what you think it is. 

American Harvecf investigates farms (there is no such thing as a typical farm), 
farming and rural America (farming is not the main activity in rural areas), and the farm 
family (very much in the mainstream of American life). 

Meet the folks who own a small, "lifestyle" farm in Virginia, a soybean/hog farmer in 

Illinois, and a man who grows almonds, grapes, kiwis, and a whole lot more in 

California. Come across 

America and understand the 

true nature of farming and 

the life of those who reap the 

American Harvest. 

American Harvest 

Running time, 30 minutes. 
Order #VT007. $15.00 

Order your copy today! 

Call the ERS-NASS 
order desk, toll-free, 
1-800-999-6779 




Unit&d States 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 



OFRQAL BUSINESS 
Penalty for Private Use. $300 



RRST-CLASS MAIL 

POSTAGES FEES PAID 

US. Dept of Agriculture 

Permit No. G-145 



Movfng? To cftange your adfjress send 
(hte sJieei wtth Jabel intaci, ^Owmg new 
3<l^ew. io Ems Information. R*a 22a 
f30l New Yofk Ave.. N W^ Waamngrgn. 
DC 20005-4738 



What's Your Subscription Situation? 



Your subscription to AghcuHurat Outlook expires in the month and year shown on the top line of your 
mallinglabel. The expiration date will appear In one of two formats: APR93 (tor April 1993) or 
930430 (tor April 30, 1993). Disregard this notice ff no renewal date appears. Renew today by calling, 
toll free, 1 -800-999-6779, or return this form with your mailing label attached. 



Agriculfural Outlook Renewal 



1 Year 



2 Years 



3 Years 



D 



Bill me. 
Enclosed is$. 



$26.00 rj $51.00 [^ $75. 

Plus Shipping and Handling: Domestic 
Subscriptions Add 10%, Foreign 35%, 



00 



Mail to: ERS-NASS 

341 VictOfv Drive 

Herndon,VA 22070 
Use purctias9 orders^ checks drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's checks, 
or internattonaJ money orders, Make payable to ERS-NASS. 



Credit Card Orders; 

Master/Card Ij VISA Total charges $ . 






ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 



Credit card 
number; 



Credit card 
expiration date: 



Month;year 



For fesfesf service, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET) 



For a comprehensive guide on OCR and PDF Compression visit TnePaperiessOmoe.oig 



